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PREFACE 



TO 



THE THIRD EDITION 



In presenting to the Public a Third Edition 
of Crockford^Sy or Life in the West, the 
Author avails himself of the opportunity of 
making a few observations. 

This production was first ushered into the 
world without pretensions, and under no very 
favourable auspices, but depended wholly for 
its success on the internal and indisputable 
truths it contains. Few works of modem date 
have been so universally noticed by the various 
Critical Journals, all of which bear the most 
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flattering testimony to the truth of its state- 
ments. 

It has been said that in some parts Hfe has 
been exhibited abnost too faithfully. A sur- 
geon in effecting a cure, searches the seat of 
the disease, and no more has been done in this 
instance. Some passages were traced with 
feelings of deep disgust and abhorrence ; but 
the subject was of no common moment, and 
was not to be treated with a light or sparing 
hand. The purpose being fulli/ to exhibit the 
St/stem of plunder and robbery which is aiming 
a deadly blow at the fortunes of the great y^^ 
titled and untitled^ old and young, — and the 
public good, the object in view, (as it is else- 
where mentioned), which object we have the 
satisfaction of knowing has been attained. 

It is gratifying to learn, that since the publi- 
cation of the present work, several gaming- 
houses have become coihparatively deserted, 
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and one or two, next in eminence to Crock- 
ford's, have already placed their waiters and 
porters upon half-pay, on account of business 
falling off. Thus will society generally, we 
have no doubt, have cause to esteem this 
publication for deterring and preserving their 
sons and relatives from becoming votaries to 
a vice that has robbery for its object — fraud 
and cheating for its means — and misery and 
destruction for its results. 

Many persons have appeared willing to 
identify the Author with several of the inci- 
dents and characters he describes. This is 
saying much for the correctness of such pic- 
tures of life; but the Author begs, leave to 
disclaim the honour conveyed by the suppo- 
sition, the materials which he has employed 
having been equally open to any author, who 
chose to take the same pains to obtain them. 

Some objection has been made to the work 



from its being in the form' of a Novel ; the Au- 
thor had no other object in view than its more 
general perusal, which he conceived the blend- 
ing of facts and' fiction would probably pro- 
duce, — the Sketches introduced will be imme- 
diately seen to contain the former, and are 
quite distinct from the fictitious portion of these 
Volumes 

One or two member's of Crockford's, and 
some other persons, have been erroneously 
named as the author. 

April 2lst, 1828. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Near the close of June 18 — , the Marquis 
of Meadowdale entertained at dinner, which 
he was often accustomed to do, a few select 
and distinguished friends, at hie splendid man- 
sion in Portman Square. The party, besides 

the noble marquis, consisted of the marchio- 
ness, the Earl of Upland, Lady EUza Mary 
Dawn, (their only son and daughter) Sir Wal- 
ter Mortimer, Baronet, and a few other ladies 
and gentlemen, of no immediate moment to 
our present object, and therefore unnecessary 
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to particularize. Nor shall we stop to des- 
cribe the dinner, or the light conversation 
that passed over it, as each individual was too 
busily occupied in discussing the dainty viands 
with which the table abounded, to pay much 
attention to any other subject, as is generally 
the case at such entertainments. 

Soon after the cloth was removed, the ladies 
retired to the drawing-room, though not before 
a silent commimion of the eyes had passed be- 
tween the baronet and Lady Eliza Mary, more 
vivifying than the sparkling glass of " clos-d^- 
vougeot" over which it occurred. 

The gentlemen were left to their wine, — a 
practice which the noble marquis still kept up, 
notwithstanding the foreign inroad recently in- 
troduced to the contrary, thinking it a good 
old English custom, where not too far in- 
dulged — and one whose social, friendly, and 
hospitable observance cheers the heart, imfet- 
ters the mind from forced formality, and pro- 
ducing an interchange of sentiment, unfolds 



to view kindred soulsj rending a43under the 
veil which fashion and diffidence so often 
throw over the ingenuous and spontaneous 
effusions of the heart. 

" Well," said the marquis, addressing him- 
self particularly to Sir Walter, changing from 
trifling sallies to a subject of national interest, 
" what are we to think of the recent breaking 
up of an administration whose principles led the 
country gloriously and triumphantly through 
a long and sanguinary war, against a mighty 
foe, before whom the great powers of the con- 
tinent bowed, and to whom the prosperity of 
England was as a cancer, which, it seemed, 
was either to prove mortal to his political ex- 
istence, or be eradicated by the total ruin of a 
land, the mistress of the sea — of nations — and 
the enlightener of the world ?" 

" Whatever pretensions," observed Sir Wal- 
ter, " Mr. Canning and his friends may have 
to the confidence of the country, they are by 
no means increased by the gross and uncalled- 
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for abuse that has been lavished so unsparingly 
upon the retiring ministers ; they are false 
friends who do it, and it must tend to injure 
them. The great and exalted^services, though 
different in character, which two at least of 
those personages have rendered their country, 
ought to have protected them from such un- 
generous attacks— I mean his Grace the Duke 
of Wellington and the Right Hon. Robert 
Peel. It is too frequently the practice," con- 
tinued Sir Walter, *' to allow the tomb to close 
upon admirable characters ere their virtues or 
their services are duly appreciated, as if, the 
moment that ended a brilliant career, unloosed 
the tongue of fame, when the mind and heart, 
whose qualities were the theme of praise, could 
no longer feel a glow from an avowed sense of 
their merits. But not so with the great Cap- 
tain of the Age* and the late home secretary; 

*' Since this was written, bis Grace the Duke of Welliogtoa 
has resumed, much to the satisfaction of the whole country, the 
office of commander-in-chief. 



the brilliatit exploits of the former, and the 
sterling services of the latter, well merit and 
receive the gratitude of the country, Mr. 
Peel, uniting rare and serviceable talents with 
conscious rectitude, unbending integrity, and 
political consistency, which, mingling with 
every estimable impulse in private life, gave a 
tone and character to the performance of his 
various and important duties, so congenial to 
the habits and happiness of the people — the 
spirit of the times, and the prosperity of the 
empire, has undoubtedly penetrated the hearts 
of all with the deepest respect and admiration ; 
convincing them that the high office in the state 
he held could not have devolved to abler or 
better hands. And, indeed, the progress the 
right honourable gentleman is still making to 
ameliorate our jurisprudence and render it more 
consonant with justice and humanity, is at 
once worthy of the heart which feels its pro- 
priety, and the mind which aims at its accom- 
plishment. The strength of the new adminis- 
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tration must be weakened^ when its advocates 
seek to uphold it by casting odium upon high 
and distinguished characters like these." 

^^ Indeed/' added the marquis, ^^ I am quite 
of your opinion. The union too of certain 
political men, with the party who maintain 
their stations in the cabinet, is, in many in- 
stances, unnatural and unsubstantial. Sir 
Francis Burdett, for instance, — the man of 
the people— -the uncompromising Champion of 
Bj^ormy to be seen seated on the ministerial 
bench behind the prime minister, — the uncomr 
promising champion against such b, measure — 
was, to use an artist's phrase, at least a little 
out of keeping. It is a station the honourable 
baronet's best friends wish be had never occu- 
pied, and one in which it is evident he could 
not feel himself perfectly at home, as he soon 
re-occupied his old seat." 

^^ But will the CathoUc claims be at last 
granted?" 

Indeed, my lord, I don't believe that ques- 
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tion will be found to have advanced one step ; 
nor, indeed, do I think it would be proper that 
it should,** replied Sir Walter. 

" The Catholics are at present excluded 
A-om the throne and firom one or two high 
offices in the state; but grant their present 
wishes, would they be content ? — would they 
stop there ? No — they would then urge, and 
with great reason, how unjust that the eldest 
son of the'king, if a Catholic, should not suc- 
ceed to the throne of his forefathers oh ac- 
count of his religious principles, when all the 
subjects of the realm, Protestants and Catho- 
lics, enjoy privileges, immunities, and honours 
in common one with another. I should be 
sorry to see," pursued the baronet, " however 
remotely, the chance of our having a Cathohc 
set of ministers, Catholic influence in the legis- 
lature, and a Catholic king, which, in the event 
of their present claims being admitted, would 
undoubtedly occur :-^throw down the barriers 
against such a calamity happening to the land, 
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and the Protestant ascendancy would not last 
a week^ without a reckless and bloody strife 
for its overthrow. Those would cease to be 
esteemed good Catholics who did not seek to 
render pre-eminent their church, the struggle 
for which would plunge the coimtry into a 
convulsion, dreadful to contemplate, and fatal 
to her power and glory. Catholicism and des- 
potism go hand in hand, and are therefore un- 
congenial with our free and happy constitution. 
Look to the abject state of Spain : really we 
ought to maintain unimpaired every safeguard 
against the possibility of our having a * beloved 
Ferdinand' to reign over us. Look to other 
Catholic governments: all improvements that 
have taken place in the constitutions of some 
of those countries have been forced upon them 
since the French revolution. And still do we 
not see repeated attempts made to defeat the 
benefits resulting from their improved consti- 
tutions, and bring them back to their former 
degraded state of mental slavery and darkness. 
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The Jesuitical attempts recently made to cur^ 
tail the liberty of the press and suppress works 
of enlightened philosophy in a neighbouring 
country, is a glaring instance of that fact. 
This country has flourished and become what 
she is, imder the Protestant ascendancy, the 
mild and benign influence of which has assisted 
essentially to make her the brightest and fair- 
est spot upon the globe. Her vast and uni- 
versal charitable institutions, to meet every 
unhappy casualty of life, from the earUest 
dawn of infancy to the latest period of life, 
and her extensive seminaries of education have 
grown under its auspices. Why then risk," 
said Sir Walter with peculiar eihphasis, '^ the 
benefits we enjoy, by admitting into power the 
professors of a bigotted religion, upon the mere 
chaiftce of their cherishing and maintaining 
inviolate a Protestant constitution and Protest- 
ant institutions,— a proposition preposterous 
to imagine and contrary to all past experi- 
ence ?" 
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"J5ut," replied the marquis^ "will not a 
convulsion arise if those claims are not granted? 
The present quiet attitude the Catholic Asso- 
ciation has assumed^ is under the hope that 
the present administration will carry the mea^ 
sure." 

" If a contest must arise, my lord/' said Sir 
.Walter, " which God forbid, better it should 
take place now, when it is easier to contend 
with such a calamity, than when they may 
have wound themselves into different depart- 
ments of the state, when all opposition to their 
over-bearing principles would be paralized, 
weak, and fruitless. Nineteen twentieths of 
the people of Ireland do not know the mean- 
ing of the question. The two leading dema- 
gogues, one the Hunt, and the other the 
Thistlewood of that distracted country, (only 
possessing more talent, and therefore capable 
of more mischief than those two worthies of 
Spa-fields renown), will tell you that they do ; 
that its knowledge mingles, to use something 
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like their own meretricious and unmeaning 
tropes^ with their mother's milk, becomes the 
life-spring of their being, and that they are 
duly sensible that their miseries result from 
their religious disabilities : a sort of language 
of similar weight and import to that held 
sometime ago by factious individuals to the 
mechanics of England, who were then in a 
deplorable state for want of employment, re- 
specting the question of Reform. Among 
other evils of no mean note, which that ill-fated 
people — a people alive to the best attributes 
of our nature — groan under are, the grinding 
thraldom of their priests (a part and parcel of 
their faith); the non-resident men of property, 
who derive their incomes from the soil, away 
from which they spend it, feeling, for the 
major part of them, insecure on their own, 
and the two fire-brands of the association, 
whose extravagant and forensic eloquence 
leads the ignorant astray, and is impulsive to 
cold-blooded murder. The motto which one 
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of them has assumed to his letters for a long 
time, alone breathes savage resistance. * He- 
reditary bondsmen, know ye not that- they who 
would be free, themselves must strike the 
blow?' To whom are they bondsmen? If 
they are bondsmen at all, they are bondsmen 
to their religion and its ministers, and to evil 
advisers, and not bondsmen because they are 
precluded from filling high stations in the 
government of the country, and sitting in 
the legislature ; for if that were the test to 
judge them bondsmen by. Hunt, Cobbett, 
and others, are bondsmen too, because they 
fill not the places they are wholly unfit for. 
The blood curdles in the veins at the de- 
moniacal ravings of the other conspicuous 
individual: 'I do not speak to the Catholics 
of Ireland,' said he, at one of their incen- 
diary meetings, *but to the Protestants of 
Ireland. Let them beware— fe^ them tremble^ 
I say^ lest the liand of murder uplifts the 
IcUch of their doors ^ and the shrieks of mas^ 



sacre reecho through their halls.* But 'Who 
does the redoubtable orator infer are to 
commit this indiscriminate butchery among 
the Protestants ? — why, the CathoUcs of Ire- 
land, to be sure, whom he wishes should 
share, to the fullest extent, the powers of 
the British constitution ! If you could credit 
them, and the writers who support them, 
they would have you think that they are 
looked upon as the patriots of their country ! 
as Hunt, Doctor Watson, and Thistlewood 
were, who preached nearly the same san- 
guinary sentiments at Smithfield, Spa-fields, 
and other places, to persons equally out of 
employ, and starving ; the difference existing 
only in the question. Universal Suffrage then, 
and Catholic Emancipation now. Ireland 
bleeds by pretended friends, interested and 
infatuated. The extent of their patriotism 
is this: they talk themselves into notoriety, 
whereby, where they had one brief, they now 
have twenty put into their hands, and then 
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tell the world the vast sacrifices they make 
in behalf of their country. Out, I say," 
continued Sir Walter, with warmth, " upon 
such brawlers ! patriots like these are al- 
ways to be found in troubled times, in all 
countries, who make the miseries of their 
land a stepping-stone to fame and fortune. 
Instead of exercising what influence they 
may possess, to preach peace and quietude, 
and endeavour to suppress exeited and ran- 
corous feelings, whereby they might show 
themselves worthy of the boon that is asked, 
they strive to madden and inflame the pas- 
sions of the ignorant, to a pitch of outrage 
and rebellion — of frenzy, and barbarous assas- 
sination; and render them, thereby, unfit to 
participate in powers they would wield but 
to abuse." 

The noble marquis was opening his lips to 
make some comments on the nervous senti- 
ments so vividly expressed by the baronet, 
when the conversation was put an end to by 
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the entrance of the footman, to announce that 
tea and coflFee were being served in the draw- 
ing-room, and that the ladies requested the 
presence of the gentlemen. 

The summons was instantly obeyed by Sir 
Walter Mortimer, with infinite satisfaction, 
as nothing to him was more pleasing than 
the society of ladies of refined accomplish- 
ments, wit, and beauty ; and more especially, 
as he would join one, who the silent throb- 
bing of his heart when he thought of, or 
approached, told him was far otherwise than 
indifferent to its dearest and choicest affec- 
tions. 

The gentlemen joined the ladies with spirits 
somewhat thoughtful, which a subject, serious 
as that which was so suddenly broken in upon, 
never fails to excite. But the mind is like 
a mirror, subject to transitory impressions 
from passing objects ; some will disappear for 
ever, but others will be constantly recalled 
upon its vast and indescribable surface, by 
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the magic power of memory. Thus, after 
these refreshments, the marchioness having 
requested the favour of her dauighter to sing, 
their spirits regained their usual buoyancy 
and vivacity, and they soon forgot the sub- 
ject that had so much interested them. Sir 
Walter handed Lady Eliza to the harp, from 
which she removed, at her own request, to 
the piano-forte, an instrument upon which 
she played some " German Romances" with a 
brilliant and bewitching pathos. Her lady- 
ship threw into such performances, a melody 
that enchanted every auditor. .The notes 
were not distinct, the great fault of most 
players upon that charming instrument; but 
every key was touched with a feeling and 
softness that produced the most melting 
effect. 

At the desire of the marquis, she sang a 
little piece, much esteemed through the Swiss 
Cantons: a composition of which his lordship 
was particularly fond. 
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The burthen of the song was the broken 
faith of a youths who was called from his 
home to fight the cause of another land^ in 
which he afterwards settled^ to the object 
of his early love^ who^ poor hapless maiden ! 
fell, shortly after, into a premature grave, 
in consequence, with a broken heart. 

Her ladyship's voice, was a deep and mel* 
low " soprano," with a flexible " falsetto," and 
was well adapted to give full effect to the 
love— the hope— the anxiety — the final despair 
of the affecting story which the music ex- 
pressed ; and which she did with a touching 
pathos and plaintiveness, that captivated the 
soul. There was no useless and grating or- 
nament forced out with a crane-like stretching 
of the neck, which distinguishes the singing 
of many pretenders to efficiency in that beau- 
tiful science, on the contrary, all was easy 
and natural. 

Some moments elapsed after her ladyship 
had concluded, before any one ventured to 
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break the ^ spell-bound silence that had been 
maintamed throughout the piece, and which 
had also marked its conclusion. 

" Well, my love," said the delighted parent 
at. length, with a tear of fondness and delight, 
which had unconsciously started to and glis- 
tened in his eye, — a proof of tenderness which 
a sensitive and virtuous mind alone can apx>re- 
ciate^ — as he glanced at the lovely and inter- 
esting form of his daughter, which, upon the 
conclusion of her singing, had fallen into a 
reclining posture, the head drooping a little, 
with an unspeakable and touching air of me- 
lancholy overspreading her countenance, which 
gave expression to the inward workings of 
her susceptible and delicate mind : — " well, 
my love, you have quite charmed us;" and 
then turning to Sir Walter, " however much 
the Italian and bravura style of singing may 
dazzle, the heart only yields to the plain and 
simple ballads, romances, and fantasias, which 
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soothe the wild and sportive fancy uito a soft 
and heavenly repose." 

^^ Indeed^ my lord/' remarked the baronet, 
'* the exquisite singing and playing of Lady 
Eliza have^educed my feelings to the situation 
you so truly describe. There are times when 
the mindj relieved from its cares and imagina- 
tive wanderings, is drawn from itself, and is 
only alive to the happiest emotions. I am now 
thus influenced; and oh, that I could comr 
mand for ever," casting a look to Lady Eliza, 
which spoke the intensity of his satisfaction, 
" the pleasures of this moment." 

A rosy flush, accompanied with a smile of 
sweetness, irradiated the face of her ladyship, 
as she expressed her own happiness at being 
in any way instrumental to the gratification of 
her fnends. 

What an interchange of feeling is there 
often in a look ! what heartfelt delight is some- 
times experienced in watching, seeing, acknow- 
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ledging and returning a glance in which you 
read the pure, honest and unsophisticated 
sentiments of the heart. Such were the de- 
lightful sensations experienced by Lady Eliza 
and Sir Walter, as these silent and inspiring 
recognitions passed between them. 

At eleven o'clock a table was laid out with 
rare and choice fruits, wine, liqueurs, from 
"eau de vie de Danzig" to "ratafia," and every 
variety of biscuit—a slight and wholesome 
repast. At twelve the carriages were ordered, 
when the guests departed, highly gratified 
with the hospitality of their entertainment, 
and the unassuming, and urbane deportment 
of their noble hosts and amiable family. 
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CHAPTER II. 



It is now necessary to make our readers fur- 
ther acquainted with the personages who have 
been introduced to their notice in the previous 
chapter. 

The Marquis of Meadowdale was at once 
the aocompUshed scholar, the politician, the 
high-minded, but kind-hearted, nobleman, 
possessing a stock of affection (which Sterne 
has beautifully described), seeking objects 
wherewith to entwine itself. The noble mar- 
quis doted on his lady, whom he married 
towards the close of his " spring" of life ; 
dearly loved his children, w^s a warm-hearted 
friend, and a considerate landlord ^ united the 
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elegances with the ease and comforts of life. 
When a young man, his lordship never tor- 
tured himself with any fastidiousness of fashion 
either bodily or mental, and therefore was the 
master, and not the child of circumstances. 
In the House, as Earl of Upland, he was the 
feeling advocate for the people, and the up- 
holder of good government. His lordship al- 
ways recommended mild and conciliatory mea- 
sures, whenever any class of mechanics were 
thrown out of employ; and he looked upon 
those persons with the deepest indignation, 
and as enemies to their country, who could 
goad on the passions of such unfortunates to 
outrage and resistance to authority, when they 
had much more reason to be obedient to it, as 
the only means by which their unhappy condi- 
tion might be improved. His lordship consi- 
dered the conduct of those who led the starving 
manufacturers of this country, some few years 
ago, from place to place, away from their fami- 
lies, and their homes, to hear their itinerant 



trashy as wicked, base, and cruel in the extreme. 
The noble marquis now seldom essayed in 
public Hfe, his greatest enjoyment being cen- 
tered in his home. 

The marchioness was now in the wain of 
that beauty which first won the attention of the 
marquis; but the amiability and sweetness of 
her disposition, which had confirmed his at* 
tachment, still remained unimpaired. Her la- 
dyship was all happiness in the society of her 
small fisimily circle^ which she liked at times to 
see increased by the presence of a few de- 
serving friends. She never approved of those 
large assemblies which, from the variety of cha- 
racters and costume, and the crushing that 
attends them, corresponded, her ladyship 
thought, very nearly with the idea she had 
formed of a masquerade. Her ladyship, there- 
fore, was generally absent from large routs 
and balls, and sought a more substantial plea- 
sure in the bosom of her happy family. 

The drawing-room is the sphere in which 
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a woman is calculated to shine^ more than in 
any other ; but Lady Eliza was so highly em- 
beUished by nature and cultivation as would 
have made her an object of interest and attrac- 
tion in any of the relations of life. Her lady- 
ship was rather above the common height^ of 
the most exquisite proportions, with a waist 
perfectly unique. 

Her eyes were dark and full, surmounted by 
a beautiful brow, finely arched, and emmossed 
in long silken lashes, through which they 
flashed the mildest and purest beams of unas- 
suming modesty, tenderness, intelligence, and 
love. 

The fascination of her smiles was indescri- 
bable ; on her fair cheek a deep dimple played, 
the effect of which was greatly heightened by 
the curling of the upper lip, which, as well as 
that below, was a little pouting, arched with 
an outline seldom equalled. Their bright 
ruby hue presented the most luxurious con- 
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trast with the delicate whiteness of the skin 
around them. 

Her chin was small and round ; her high 
and polished forehead was partly overshadowed 
by her dark auburn tresses, confined near the 
temples, but allowed to fall wildly at the side, 
which every movement of the head, or passing 
breeze, would throw into some new fantastic 
form, varying the golden hue of each ringlet, 
as it gracefully sought a resting place upon 
her well-rounded shoulders, or on the most 
lovely, snowy, and glossy bosom ever beheld, 
while the small blue veins branching down 
like the fibres of a leaf, seemed ready to 
gush through the delicate texture of the skin 
that confined them, which, though covered 
with richly worked muslin, could not escape 
the eye of a lover. 

Her ladyship appeared to have been formed 
in a mould, combining all the excellences which 
Nature had hitherto dispersed over the female 
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part of the creation. Nor was she less gifted 
in her mind than in her person ; but blessed 
with a Uvely capacity, instructed in every re- 
quisite acquirement becoming her rank and 
sex, and impressed with every dignified senti- 
ment, by the example and inculcation of her 
parents. Lady Eliza's heart ever melted at a 
tale of woe, and her hand was ever ready to 
obey its sympathizing impulse. She was the 
delight, the soul of her family, and, as a pre- 
cious jewel, was enshrined in their hearts. 

The Earl of Upland had just returned from 
a tour on the Continent, under the care and 
guidance of an experienced gentleman, a fel- 
low collegian of the Marquis of Meadowdale, 
who was a friend as well as tutor to the young 
nobleman. His lordship had a fine open 
manly coimtenance, with a tall and rather ro- 
bust form. He was now twenty, and appeared 
gay and volatile, which caused his noble father 
many an anxious moment, uncertain whether 
his lively manner was merely the effervescence 
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of a sanguine youths unaccustomed to control^ 
or an irremediable characteristic too firmly 
rooted to be disturbed. However, the mar- 
quis considered the company of men of cha* 
racter, learning, and experience, well calculated 
to give a firmer bias to his mind, and enable 
him ultimately to take, if not a conspicuous, a t 
least a serviceable part in the great council of 
the nation ; and such were the general visitors 
at his lordship's table. The young lord pos- 
sessed a kind and amiable disposition, with a 
" gaiete de cceur^^ which might be the rock 
his virtues would split upon, or that on which 
they might, stand, unshattered by the whirl- 
winds of passion. 

Sir Walter Mortimer had very lately suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy, with a fortune of 
£15,000. a year, by the death of his uncle. 
Sir Godfrey Mortimer. On finishing his stu«* 
dies at Oxford, , which he had done with ho- 
nour and credit, he bade adieu to his beloved 
parents, of whom he was the only child^ and 
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whom he was destined never again to behold, 
they dying in his absence. With a breast 
swelling with the exulting pride with which a 
young, sanguine, and chivalrous mind could 
not fail to be inspired by the glowing thought 
of aiding to maintain, on a foreign soil, the ho- 
nour and glory of his country, and bearing the 
proud banner of the ■ regiment of Foot 
Guards, on which the names of many a hard- 
fought, but glorious battle were recorded, — 
a regiment which had contended inch by 
inch the possession of the Peninsula, with the 
French, who were at length driven across 
the Pyrenees, and finally overthrown by the 
great and ever-memorable battle of Waterloo, 
— a battle as decisive in its important results, 
as it was characteristic of that cool, patient, 
and invincible courage that marks the conduct 
of the British by sea and land- Distinguished 
as he had been in all these actions. Sir Wal- 
ter had the good fortune to escape with two 
sabre cuts and one bayonet woimd; and on 
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the return of the army to England he went on 
half-pay as a lieutenant-colonel. 

About a year before the battle of Orthes, 
he received the melancholy news of the sud- 
den death of his father^ who expired in a fit, 
and soon after that of his mother^ of whom he 
was doatingly fond, and who survived her hus- 
band only a few weeks. The colonel's father 
was the second son of Sir George Mortimer, 
the tenth baronet of the name, of Mortimer 
Hall, an old mansion on the borders of Scot- 
land, who left him an income of £1200. a year, 
which was afterwards enjoyed by his widow, 
and then devolved to Walter, which, together 
with his half-pay, was the extent of his income 
till the death of his uncle, who, having no 
issue, the family title and its princely estate 
devolved on him. Colonel Mortimer on first 
" ccmiing upon the town," as the phrase is, 
was of a kind, open, and unsuspecting nature, 
little acquainted with the chicaneries and 
frauds of life, and always looked upon the 
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fairest side of human transactions, till his mili- 
tary acquaintances, some of whom being ruined 
by the gaming-houses of Paris, and the vices 
of that lively, volatile, and dangerous metro- 
polis, and others schooled by similar pursuits 
in London, had taught him to look on both 
sides, and view with a scrutinizing eye the 
springs of action in the common occurrences 
of Ufe. 

At this time many a ruined gambler, who 
happened to cross his path, had to thank him 
for the means of satisfying the cravings of hun- 
ger. Some of his acquaintances practised 
deeply upon his credulity, which, together 
with the information he obtained from time to 
time, from persons whose company he pur- 
posely fell into, and whose reckless confidence 
was often given, when they wanted to " bor- 
row" of him, gave him such a clear insight into 
certain transactions of the world, as enabled 
him ultimately to disrobe them of their false 
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appearances^ and view them in their proper 
colours. 

In order to be still more familiar with men 
and manners, he mingled from time to time 
wiiii persons in all the walks of life, from the 
noblemen at Stevens's, in Bond Street, to the 
visitors of " Offley's" in Henrietta Street, and 
even the "Cyder Cellar" in Maiden Lane. 
From most of the former he saw what riches 
exposed them to, and from some of the latter, 
he learnt the means that were put in practice 
to plunder the mexperienced and unwary, who 
might fall in their way. 

His rank, fortune, gentlemanly and elegant 
maimers, and fine person, his extensive infor- 
mation and knowledge of the world, insured 
him a hearty welcome in the highest society, 
while his quiet, unassmnihg deportment, toge- 
ther with a degree of simplicity suited to the 
occasion, awakened the confidence (if the word 
may be allowed,) of the low. Quaffing iced 
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champagne and claret at Stevens's at one time^ 
and then proceeding on through every varied 
scene^ even to the smoking a segar and taking 
his Welch rabbit and *' nip" of ale, at certain 
places famous for such entertainment at an- 
other, the colonel had the widest range for 
obtaining a store of useful knowledge which 
an enlighte^ed, well-regulated mind like his 
could wish for ; so that there was scarcely any 
practice in life but he became intimately ac- 
quainted with. 

The Marquis of Meadowdale had always 
evinced a great partiality for the society of his 
friend Sir Walter from the time of their first 
meeting in an anti-room at the Tuilleries, du- 
ring the reign of Louis the Eighteenth, and 
his lordship's house ever after was open to his 
visits. The noble marquis, besides seeking 
his own personal gratification in the entertain? 
ing company of the baronet, was very desirous 
of giving his son, the Earl of Upland, all th^ 
advantages of so desirable a connection. 
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The straight forward, manly and upright 
remarks upon passing events, which were ever 
falling from the lips of Sir Walter Mortimer, 
could not fail to be entertaining and instruc- 
tive, especially to a young nobleman little in- 
formed upon the ways of men, of unsteady no- 
tions, and who was destined sooner or later to 
inherit a high title and £70,000. a year — an 
object ever surrounded by the heartless temp- 
tations and knavery of the world. 

Sir Walter Mortimer was by no means an 
unsuitable match for Lady Etiza : whose open- 
ing charms he had beheld in silence, but with 
feelings of the tenderest respect, bordering 
upon reverence. He felt sure of meeting with 
no impediment to his affections from the heads 
of her ladyship's family ; his deep anxiety had 
arisen from the doubt whether he possessed 
pretensions sufficient to awaken a correspond- 
ing sentiment in a being of such rare beauty 
and virtue. The baronet had been a constant' 
visitor in Portman Square, and had passed 
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months with the noble family at their ancient 
castle in the principality of Wales^ situated in 
the most picturesque and romantic part of that 
wild and mountainous country. He^ therefore^ 
had a thousand opportunities of showing his 
manly and amiable disposition^ which had not 
passed unremarked by Lady Eliza. His good 
temper was perpetually manifest^ and never 
obscured but by those clouds which the evil 
minds of others raised before him. In the 
many conversations he had had in the presence 
of and with her ladyship^ he pleased himself 
with the idea that his sentiments appeared to 
agree with hers, and that the smile of welcome 
which always greeted him on his appearance, be- 
came each time more of an intelligent character. 
In fact, the hearts of these two amiable per- 
sons evidently throbbed with the liveliest affec- 
tion, feeling that their bliss would be mutually 
secured by promoting the happiness of each 
other, though they were not as yet sensible of 
the full extent to which these soul-inspiring 
emotions had taken root in their breasts. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The Marquis of Meadowdale and Lady 
Eliza were ei^joying their afternoon's ride 
round the park, accompanied by Sir Walter 
Mortimer^ and when passing the statue of 
Achilles from the new road by the Serpentine 
River, which leads to the pretty bridge that 
separates Hyde Park from Kensington Gar- 
dens, the party came suddenly in view of a 
cluster of horsemani for the most part what 
are called " sporting" noblemen and gentle- 
men. 

The day was sultgry, which they appeared to 
feel, for scarcely one of them sat his horse 
properly; two or three were dismomited and 
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resting their arms over the saddles ; some were 
leaning on the backs of their steeds ; one had 
his knee upon the saddle, and supported his 
leg with his hand ; another was seated upon 
his horse, like a boy upon a bench, with both 
legs on one side ; two others had thrown their 
feet out of their stirrups, and their legs were 
carelessly hanging by the sides of their Rose- 
nantes. 

There was nothing remarkable in the rest, 
excepting that Lord Upland was of the num- 
ber, who, upon seeing his relatives approach, 
immediately clapped spurs to his horse and 
joined them. 

His lordship had no sooner left them than 
he immediately became the subject of conver- 
sation, as is always the case with every new 
candidate in the arena of fashionable life, as 
well as in any other grade of society. 

The Honourable George Foppery — in a 
drawling affected manner, at the same time 
taking a segar case out of one pocket, and a 
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gold-mounted phosphorous box and matches 
out of another, from which he took a segar 
"perfume a la rose," — " Who the de-veal, 
Oaks, is that fel-lowe just rode off ?— Egad, 
my lord, he sits his horse monstrously well." 

Lord Oaks. — "D — n me if I know, George, 
but he has just joined the Marquis of Meadow- 
dale, a thundering rich old buck : — but here's 
Friske, who knows every body and every thing, 
and will tell you to a guinea the riches of a 
man with as much facility as he can count the 
few shillings that jingle in his own coat pocket. 
— I say, Frisky, who is that young spark just 
now speaking to Captain Welldone ?" 

Mr. Friske. (Mr. Friske is remarked for a 
smart smattering of the brogue.) — " He ez the 
Arl of Upland, the aldest son of the Mar- 
quis of Madowdale, whose proparty lies in 
almost avary county of Angland. By J — s, 
my lord, I wish the old boy was gathered 
to his forefathers, and you and I had to divide 
his proparty betwane us." — ^The bare idea 
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gave Friske a momentary feeling of delight^ 
which passed away as sooti as it arose> for it 
was accompanied with an habitual action of 
the arm, which turned the flap of his surtout 
round to the leftj the rattling of the small 
stock of money in the pocket whispering to 
him how acceptable some addition to his in- 
come would be. 

Lord Oaks« — " Is he fond of racing ? — does 
his lordship play ?" 

Mr. Friske. — " Play, my lord, — ah ! ah ! ah! 
— you said play, I think. O yas, my lord, heh 
plays, but it ez with his mother's lap dog, if 

m 

heh plays at arl. If it ez bait your mane, I 
never haird of it. Heh has not long arrived 
from abroad, and ez constantly with hez fa- 
mily, who are as united as so many paze in a 
pod." 

Lord St. Ledger. — " The continent ! the 
very hot-bed for making ' sporting' men. It 
was there I first got a taste to sport my mo- 
ney. , I have no doubt that we shall soon see 
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* Lord Upland's b. f. Jessy, by Cavannah out 
of Queen DoDy,' in 'the nomination list for the 
Derby Stakes ; and the next season his lord- 
ship will exhibit himself at * Crockford's.' — 
Egad, I like to see the n^pney fly." 

Hon. G. Foppery, (sending forth a volume 
of smoke, as if his throat was a small volcano), 
— "Foregad, that you do, my lord, and to 
have the fingering of some of it as well— ah! 
ah ! ah ! I do declare I shall never foreget 
having to pay your lordship thirty-five hundred 
pounds upon the last Derby : curse me if I did 
not make as sure of winning as possible.'* 

Lord St. Ledger. — " You were d — d un- 
lucky, truly," (putting on an arch look, and 
making a show of feeling for his pocket-book 
in the breast of his coat) ; " probably you 
would like to have the money back, Georgy. 
He! he! he!" 

Hon. G. Foppery. — " O dear me, no. Be- 
sides, you're not in easiest. 'Pon my honour 
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though, I should like to win it back of you, for 
the credit sake." 

Lord St. Ledger. — ** The devil doubt you. 
Come then, Georgy, I'll give you a chance. 
I'm not full for the St. Leger ; I'll take your 
eleven to one, in hundreds, against Spider." 

Hon. G. Foppery. — "I hate betting long 
odds^; I do declare I never will bet them again. 
But I'll tell you what I'll do; 111 bet your 
lordship an even thousand the first favourite 
against the second for the * Derby.' " 

Lord St. Ledger, (looking at the betting list 
which he always had with him.) — ** No, d — me, 
that won't do ; you want to have the best of 
me, Georgy. The odds for the first favourite 
are eight to one, and for the second nine and 
a half to one. Now, I'll take your nine hun- 
dred and a half to eight, the first against the 
second." 

Hon. G. Foppery, (pausing for a moment.) 
— " Let me see No bet, my lord, no bet." 
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And away he rode, scenting the air with his 
segar, and leaving behind him a stream of 
smoke that put one in mind of a steam packet. 
When the honourable gentleman was fairly 
out of sight, Lord Oaks drew Lord St. Ledger 
apart from the rest, and whispered " d — n it, 
St. Ledger, why didn't you take the bet he 
offered; you know the first favourite can't 
win ; I would have gone you halves." 

This Lord St. Ledger knew full well, which 
was the reason why he let the affected flat off 
so easily, as upon a ^' safe" bet being made in 
his lordship's presence, his lordship instanter 
would have declared himself " on," (in sporting 
parlance,) and the other noble lord knew it to 
be too good a thing to have any one " in" it. 

Lord St. Ledger.—" O it don't do to be too 
eager, you know, my lord ; he might smell a • 
rat. I shall meet him at Almack's on Wed- 
nesday, I dare say, when I shall see what I 
can make of him." 

A sudden shower of rain now came on. 
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which dispersed the party, who flew in all 

directions. 

We shall now proceed to give some idea of 

the persons who have just been brought to 

notice. We shall take them in the order in 

which they appeared. The Hon. George 

Foppery, the brother of the Earl of Seaton, 

was a good hearted fellow, but possessing little 

or no sense to guide him. He had scarcely 

acquired the knowledge how to speak his own 

language, to which he always strove to give a 

soft expression. As he says himself, ^*. it is the 

* 

essence of all elegance to speak the English 

language musically and prettily :" this feeling 
caused him generally to give a sort of cathedral 
chant to his words. He was now twenty-three 
years of age, vain, weak, and foolish. He had 
just come to a fortune of £22,000, a year, left 
him by a maternal uncle, which was going from 
him as fast as possible* 

He was a member of Brookes's, and conse- 
quently of " Crockford's," where he had lost 
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to the tune of some thousands to the bank^ 
at French hazard, and ui private play, at the 
same place, at " Ecart6." A few days before 
this, he had been obliged to raise £10,000. to 
meet the losses he had sustained on the turf 
and at that celebrated " hell." 

On his property devolving to him, he was 
immediately surrounded by a swarm of sport- 
ing locusts, — a race of creatures who buzz 
about every sprig of fortune, seeking some 
vulnerable part, on which to make a lodge- 
ment, and then pounce upon it and stick to it 
fill they " bleed" their victims to death, or as 
long as they can " draw" them of a pound. 

Their familiar denominations are "legs," 
"Greeks," "sportmg men," and " of the ring;" 
terms synonimous with "black legs," a set 
of titled and untitled worthies well practised in 
all the secrets of leg-ism, — a science of chicanery 
and fraud, by which its votaries are taught 
the mode of enriching themselves by impo- 
verishing others. Many of these have fallen 
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by the practices they now pursue to raise them- 
selves again; but most never possessed any 
thing on the outset but their wits, by which 
they have been enabled to continue with im- 
punity a reckless, heartless, and undeviating 
course of knavery, to the accumulation of vast 
fortunes, and to the blighting of the bright 
prospects and total undoing of youth, and to 
the misery of many worthy and upright fa- 
milies. 

Lord Oaks was at this period far advanced 
in years. In early youth, his lordship possessed 
a princely patrimony which had been dissipated 
by every folly. His lordship had been deeply 
taken in at private play and on the turf, and 
at length was plunged into severe difficulties, 
amid which, he never lost his spirits ; as a 
proof, when his lordship, in consequence, was 
enduring the severest privations, not knowing 
how to put off a dun, or send for his horse, 
in fear of its being detained for its keep, he 
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wrote the following amusing epistle to an inti- 
mate friend : 

** Dear B. 

" The butcher and baker will stand it no 
longer, so come and dine with me off venison 
and turtle. *' Yours faithfully, 

" Oaks." 

Experience and a few hints from a " know- 
ing" friend, to whom in his prosperity he had 
been kind, convinced him that there must be 
" a way" to bet with a certainty of winning. 
His lordship therefore, however much in. pub- 
lic he avoided, in private he sought the com- 
pany of professed " Greeks," from whom he 
learnt what was going on in races, in fights, 
in pigeon matches, in short, in matches of all 
kinds that were got up for robbery and plun- 
der. His lordship made the best use of the 
information he thus obtained, and betted, to 
the extent he could, for the coming off of a 
match in a certain way. 
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His lordship also crept, under the rose, into 
a common gaming-house concern, in conjunc- 
tion with an honourable colonel, the brother of 
an earl who derives his title from an insular 
island, and a French party. This " hell" soon 
closed under the apprehension of indictments 
from ruined men. The honourable colonel 
went abroad, but Lord Oaks, who felt secure, 
remained behind, and there is no doubt, that 
his lordship is now a party behind the curtain, 
together with Lord Fuss and a certain sporting 
tharquis, in the great " hell," called " Crock- 
ford's Club," in St. James's Street. 

Mr. Patrick Friske, as his christian name 
denotes, was an Irishman. He was well known 
at all the billiard and hazard tables of Dublin.^ 
He had acquired great adroitness in the use 
of dice and cards, and was handy on many oc- 
casions to Lord Hulse, an Irish " Greek," in 
the " landing," i. e. plundering of flats. 

In these transactions, of course, he had his 
" whack," to use his own phrase, by which he 
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lived, for his income was little or nothing be- 
sides. 

He came to England under the auspices of 
Lord Hulse, and, to the astonishment of every 
body, was made soon after an M, P. He was 
dreadfully puzzled to show the necessary qua- 
lifications for an M.P., and was greatly put 
to his wits at times, to keep up appearances 
suitably to the station he filled. "Flats" don't 
fall so abundantly or so easily as they were 
wont to do in the various' snares spread to de- 
spoil them ; the world is getting a little more 
awake to such doings. 

When he made a " hit," he immediately 
paid ofi^what bills he could, and left the major 
part of what remained at home safely locked 
up. He would bring out with him a pound 
or two, with some silver, which he put into 
his coat pocket, and would draw it out from 
thence with great ostentation when he paid 
tavern l)ills, &c., thinking it evinced an indif- 
ference about money, which would deceive 
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people into the belief that he must be a per- 
son of great property. 

He was a lively, and pleasant companion, 
but of rather uncultivated manners. When 
he was much excited, he sang a line or 
two of a song so apt to the occasion, that he 
often produced a roar of laughter. His eye 
was dark and vivid, his complexion swarthy, 
assumed, it is supposed, to avoid recognition 
from his old billiard-room acquaintances, 
which might have proved a little awkward. 
He used to undergo the operation of tanning 
about once a week, which occupied some 
hours in the performance. 

On one occasion, while he was thus detain- 
ed at home, he was much wanted at a certain 
hotel in Bond Street, there being expected " a 
good thing " in the wind. '^ Where the devil 
is Friske?" exclaimed one of the party. — ^* O ! 
Paddy is ' dying' " said Lord Hulse with mock 
gravity.—" Poor Friske !" added the other, 
taking literally what was said, " his friskish 
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days are then over : alas ! poor Frlske^ he was 
a merry fellow." — " Ah ! ah ! ah !" rejoined 
Lord Hulse, " he * dies' every week, his time 
was come, for he looked very pale last night at 
the Opera, but he will soon re-appear like a 
vampire, but as dark as a Mulatto." 

On his arrival in England and becoming 
an M. P., his noble patron gave him a few 
necessary hints. *^ Friske," said his lordship, 
one evening when they had been dining " t6te- 

a-tete" at 's hotel in Bond Street, and had 

nearly dispatched the second bottle of claret, 
" Friske, I always took you to be a d — d cle- 
ver fellow, or I would not have patronized 
you; but, excuse me, my dear Friske, you 
want a little polish, and a more intimate know- 
ledge how society is constituted here, which 
differs materially from what you may suppose 
by your English acquaintances in Ireland. 

'* Your name is to be found in the list of 
Members of Parliament in the Court Guide, 
but that isr not sufficient. It is also necessary 
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it should appear in the body of the book, 
* Patrick Friske, Esq. M. P. No. so and so 
in some fashionable street, or at a first-rate 
hotel, where inquiries will be answered satis- 
factorily ; and of some parkj hall, &c. near an 
obscure place in some distant county, too 
remote for any enquiry to be easily made, 
whether such a place exists or not.' Your 
reception into what is called good company 
will be secured, and no one will be ashamed 
of introducing you ; they can refer triumph- 
antly to the Court Guidcj as a proof of the 
respectabiUty of the introduction. 

" Then cause your name to be inserted in 
the fashionable papers, among the list of fa- 
shionable arrivals and departures, thus : * Pat- 
rick Friske, Esq. M.P. at his house , 

from his seat — : or, Patrick Friske, Esq. 

M. P. from his house , to his seat ,' 

all this will work its way and have due weight. 

" Your range for picking up a flat will be 
great, and suspicion at a fault. 
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" Of all things, my dear Friske, provide 
yourself with a handsome snuff-box, and keep 
it well filled with Pontet's best mixture. In 
good society, ever and anon produce it, and 
if its appearance don't invite a request for a 
pinch, offer one; it is an act of kindness 
which leads to conversation, produces a return 
of civiUty, and inspires confidence. Some df 
the best flats have been caught by these means. 
Smile graciously upon a probable flat, talk to 
him of the Opera — ^Almack's — the park — hunt- 
ing—coursing — shooting — ^racing; praise his 
horses — dogs — the build of his clothes ; in the 
discussion of one subject or the other, he will 
be sure to show you a weak point — his hobby- 
horse ; gratify him in it, and never contradict 
him, it is the worst judgment in the world, 
and has been the cause of losing many a good 
flat. 

** Attend to these things, my dear Friske, 
and a few other essentials which will naturally 
present themselves to your notice, and I pro- 
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nounce you will make, together with the know- 
ledge you possess of packing, shufSing, and 
sUpping the cards, and landing the dice, one 
of the finest Greeks about town, and we may 
anticipate making an abundant harvest next 
season." 

Earl St. Ledger, like Lord Oaks, was ad- 
vanced in years, and his lordship's career had 
been very much the same, excepting that his 
lordship had had the first acquaintances of the 
land, and had never been engaged in a com- 
mon gaming-house. 

His lordship had lost a large fortune in his 
early days to the " knowing ones," and now, 
like many others similarly taught, wielded the 
same powers by which it was impaired, to gain 
back another, in which pursuit he succeeded 
beyond his most sanguine expectations. 

Captain Welldone had been in the army. 
He lost largely at Paris, and, finally, his last 
shilling in London. His commission was dis- 
posed of, the purchase-money for which lasted 
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just one week. Soon after he was arrested for 
debt^ and confined for six months in the rules 
of the Bench. He there got acquainted with 
a certain gaming-house keeper, imder sentence 
of the Court of King's Bench, to whom he 
had lost some money, who, taking a fancy to 
him, showed him what could be done with 
cards, dice, &c. and made him a clever 
"Greek." He turned round from being a 
dupe to be a duper, and made out by " Greek- 
ing" a good Hvelihood. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The Marquis of Meadowdale was uneasy 
and displeased at seeing his son^ Lord Up- 
land^ in the company of the persons just 
mentioned, not being aware that they were 
all strangers to the young lord, except Cap- 
tain Welldone, 

The noble marquis himself was but 'little 
aware of their real characters and prac- 
tices, otherwise than that they were well 
known to be "sporting men," whom his lord- 
ship considered not fit society for his son. 

On the return of the family party to Port- 
man Square, after assisting Lady Eliza to 
alight from her horse, and handing her lady« 
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ship to the marchioness, in the drawing-room, 
who had been out in the carriage all the 
morning shopping, the baronet bowed his 
leave, and was on the point of mounting his 
horse in order to meet a tavern party, when 
the marquis expressed the pleasure he should 
feel by his staying to dine. 

The invitation wa^ given in a tone expres- 
sive of the great desire of the marquis, that 
it should be complied with. Sir Walter, there- 
fore, dispatched his groom with a note of ex- 
cuse to his tavern friends. 

It was not from any particular desire to go, 
that he made a movement for that purpose, 
though he always wished to keep his engage- 
ments ; but perceiving that the noble marquis 
was disturbed in his mind, from a ca.use which 
he partly guessed, he thought his presence 
f^ould be felt an intrusion. 

While the ladies were dressing, the gentle- 
men remained in the parlour adjoining the 
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dining-room debating the great question of the 
com laws. 

The noble marquis, with forcible eloquence 
and practical foresight, pointed out the impo- 
licy of injuring one interest of the commu- 
nity to uphold another, and demonstrated 
most clearly, for a country to be vigorously 
prosperous and generally happy, all the mea- 
sures of government should have the effect 
of making every interest hinge upon the rest, 
deriving advantages from the energies of all, 
while it sees its own promoted in return, which 
his lordship described as ^* a good disposition 
of things/' 

The footman now entered to announce din- 
ner, while the ladies were descending from the 
drawing-room. 

The marquis, who was always very scru- 
pulous in paying strict attention to the cour- 
tesies of refined life, was vexed that the sub- 
ject, upon which they had been speaking, had 
precluded their accompanying his lady and 
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daughter from the drawing-room^ as he saw 
them upon the stairs^ preceded by one, and 
followed by two footmen. 

His lordship, attended by Sir Walter and 
Lord Upland, hastened towards them, in or- 
der to repair the oversight as soon as possible. 
It was this constant proof of delicate and re- 
spectful devotion that displayed the lover in 
the husband, the magic power of which in- 
creased, if possible,' the glow of affection that 
had first warmed and united their hearts. 

Sir Walter, it may well be supposed, felt 
much chagrined at having thus lost for the 
time, the opportunity afforded of holding his 
lovely charmer by the hand. 

He felt more than usual regret on this occa- 
sion, for the fair being of his idolatry ©ever 
looked more beauteous. Not expecting any 
one to dine with the family, Lady Eliza had 
paid very little attention to the adjusting of 
her hair, which fell unconfined about her 
well- formed neck; the usual delicate colour of 
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her cheeks was heightened by the ride — 
the pupil of the eye, from elasticity of spi- 
rits, almost extending over its blue incasement 
— and the slender waist of a white robe was 
carelessly confined with a sash of French- 
white ribbon, altogether giving her so soft, so 
romantic, so bewitchingly feminine an appear- 
ance, that the baronet was completely dazzled 
and enchanted. 

But when the fair object approached and 
recalled him to his senses, as he observed 
the smile that illumined her angelic face, 
and which imparted to him the satisfaction 
that was felt at finding he was not gone, his 
whole frame trembled with delighted emo- 
tion. 

Tke dinner was passing off heavily, each in- 
dividual being apparently occupied with some 
inward subject; the baronet was completely 
lost in a reverie of ecstacy. He once caught 
himself putting vinegar into a tumbler_ of iced 
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water, instead of adding it to his butter for 
turbot. At lengthy a good-natured smile arose, 
when Lord Upland made signs for his family 
to observe Sir Walter, who was unconsciously 
well peppering a half-finished glass of Ma- 
deira, instead of some asparagus, which swell- 
ed into- a hearty laugh, when Lord Upland 
added with the most humoursome face, hand- 
ing the salt-cellar at the same time, ** allow me. 
Sir Walter, you want salt also ; * devil'd bis- 
cuits,' * devil'd gizzards,' and other * devils' I 
have heard of, but it was left to Sir Walter 
Mortimer to introduce ^ devil'd wine." 

** At least," said the baronet, joining in the 
laugh against himself, " I have made a ' devil' 
of a mistake, but it is only to be accoimted for 
by the gross error of suffering one's ideas to 
wander into fanciful regions of bKss, instead 
of allowing them to remain sensible of the pre- 
sence of those (bowing to the ladies) who 
would make any region — a region of bliss." 
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You have a most felicitous way, Sir Wal- 
ter/* said the marchioness, " of getting out of 
a dilemma.'' 

" However," observed the baronet, " it was 
not quite so palpable a one, or' one attended 
with the same luipleasant consequences which 
happened at a large tavern dinner to a Uterary 
man, particularly noted for his general absence 
of mind. He was requested to cut up a duck- 
ling that was before him, at a time when he 
was thinking over a composition upon which 
he had been engaged during the day. He 
heard the request, but instantly fell into the 
same fit of musing. His elbow was then jog- 
ged, upon which he turned round, seized the 
duckling, and put it in haste into his coat 
pockjBt, thinking it was the manuscript he had 
been mentally going over. The act was ob- 
served by a wag seated near him, who im- 
mediately reached a tureen of gravy, and 
emptied its contents into the same pocket, 



saying, * My dear sir, duck is nothing without 

gravy. 

In this manner the baronet gave a different 
turn to the current of humour, which his ludi- 
crous use of the pepper-castor made him the 
object of, and which^ with most others, would 
have covered them with infinite confusion. 

Sir Walter was always pecuUarly happy, 
whenever he became the subject of laughter, 
in turning the flexible merriment to some other 
object. 

Sir Walter being considered upon the most 
intimate footing, the marchioness and Lady 
Eliza continued longer at the table than they 
otherwise would^ much to the joy of the baro- 
net, whose heart swelled with the sublimest 
sentiments, which those only can know or ap- 
preciate who have been under the soul-inspir- 
ing influence of pure love and affection. 

At length the ladies retired, when the fol- 
lowing conversation immediately conunenced : 

The Marquis of Meadowdale, addressing 
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his son, said — ** Who, Henry, were all those 
persons you were among when we came up to- 
day r 

" Indeed, sir, I know not," replied the earl ; 
'' I was speaking to Captain Welldone, to 
whom I was introduced in Paris." 

" There were a few of them," added the 
marquis, " whose society I would wish you to 
shun, my dear boy, should they ever fall in 
your way, — Lord Hulse, Lord Oaks, and that 
particular set of sporting men. From my 
youth upwards I have always avoided the com- 
pany of all sporting men, by which I have been 
spared the pang of losing my own money, 
and the shame I should feel in gaining my 
friend's." 

"With few exceptions, my lord,", said Sir 
Walter Mortimer, " to all sporting men (which 
is only another term for gamblers,) all are alike, 
friends or foes. The great links of society are 
with them broken. The only affinity they are 
capable of feeling is to the money persons 
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may possess^ to obtain which they put in prac- 
tice every stratagem^ reckless of all conse- 
quences. The best affections of the heart, by 
degrees get vitiated and destroyed, and every 
honourable, praise-worthy impulse within them, 
withers and decays. 

" The major part," continued the baronet 
with great feeling,**^ of those who now make 
a dishonourable trade of gambUng, and are 
persons of rank, family, and education, have 
been ruined by the very plans upon which they 
now seek to ruin others. How many a noble 
mind has thus become debased, callous to 
every virtuous attribute of our nature, and ul- 
timately capable of exulting over the most 
bare-faced robberies in which they partici- 
pate." 

" It has often been a subject of great sur- 
prise to me," rejoined the marquis, " that the 
French government can make so horrible a 
vice, bereft of even one redeeming quality, a 
source of revenue !*' 
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" Better would it be, my lord," added the 
baronet, *' if the French people were taxed to 
ten times the amount so collected, than they 
should draw a ' centime' in any such way. 
The gaming-houses thus protected by govern- 
ment with ' gens d'armes,* stationed at the 
doors of some of them, awakens a treacherous 
confidence by which hundreds are annually 
ruined. When I was in Paris, my lord, I had 
the curiosity to visit all the gaming-house&, 
from the * Salon des Etrangers,' down to the 
lowest in the * Palais Royale.' As I pro- 
ceeded through them, I could easily trace the 
progress of their visitors, to the ultimate state 
of total destitution and despair. Many of 
those who were found in the lowest, covered 
with rags and starvhig, had previously run 
their career from the highest. What a me- 
lancholy reflection it is, that a large propor- 
tion of the annual lists of suicides of Paris are 
attributed to the gaming-houses, which, in con- 
sequence, are regarded by the estimable part 
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of the French people with the deepest disgust 
and execration." 

" The gaming-houses in London/' said the 
marquis^ " I have understood^ have done ex- 
tensive mischief also.*' 

" Indeed they have, my lord," rejoined the 
baronet ; " many a brave companion in arms 
and danger, and numerous others have I seen 
ruined and undone by them. About four 
years ago, the hells were swarming with ruined 
men, many of whom indicted the keepers of 
them, and compromised the indictments for 
certain considerations ; many a hundred pounds 
have been thus extorted from their fears, while 
they have refused the advance of as many 
pence to relieve the distresses of their victims. 

" In order to keep out those whom they have 
already plundered of their last shilling, their 
houses assume every specious appearance. 
Thus the great ' hell' in St. James's Street, 
is called ' Crockford's Club !' the * hell' in 
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Park Place, is called the 'Melton Mowbray 
Club ! !' and the * hell' in Waterloo Place, the 
' Fox Hunting Club ! ! !' 

" The following prospectus, or circular, of 
another of these horrid places, a fellow had 
the impudence to put into my hand one day, 
as I was proceeding up St. James's Street. 
By this practice these fellows make known to 
any well-dressed man, the situation of their 
houses of robbery. 
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A party of gentlemen having formed the 
design of instituting a Select Club, to be com- 
posed of those gentlemen only whose habits 
and circumstances entitle them to an uncon- 
trolled, but proper indulgence in the current 
amusements of the day, adopt this mode of 
submitting the project to consideration, and 
of inviting those who may approve of it, to an 
early concurrence and co-operation in the de- 
sign. To attain this object the more speedily. 
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and render it worthy the attention and support 
it lays claim to, it may be only necessary to 
mention that the plan is founded on the basis 
of liberahty, security, and respectability, com- 
bining with the essential requisites of a select 
and reputable Association, peculiar advantages 
to the Members conceded by no similar institu- 
tion in town. 

" ' Parther particulars may be learned on 
personal application, between the hours of 
twelve and two, at 55, Pall Mall.' 

" Honour," it will be noticed, is well left out 
in the enumeration of the advantages of this 
* Select Club" of those Gentlemen only whose 
habits and circumstances entitle them to an 
uncontrolled, but proper indulgence in the cur- 
rent amusements of the day i for this house 
was nothing more than a common gaming- 
house, where the games called * Rouge et 
Noir,' * Une, Deux, Cinque,' and ^ Roulette, 
were played under the superintendance of 
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Weare, who was murdered by Thurtell, Hunt^ 
and Probert^ (the last result of such courses^) 
a low attorney, and a fellow of the name of 
Page, who is now a servant at * Crockford's.' 
The games played at this *hell' were all French. 
The French are ever inventing some new game 
to give a novelty to a system by which society 
is ruined and demoralized.*' 

" Is Crockford's Club a common gaming- 
house, Sir Walter ?" asked Lord Upland. 

" Captain Welldone wanted to introduce me 

* 

to Lord Oaks, under whose auspices, he said, 
I should be proposed and made a member.*' 

" Pardon me for a moment," said the mar- 
quis, much moved. — " For God's sake, my 
dear boy, avoid it as you would a pestilence ; 
I should never know a moment's peace after I 
learnt that you had been there." 

" It is one, my dear Lord Upland, of ^he 
most extensive and destructive character,'* re- 
plied Su- Walter. " I was much struck with 
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the forcible observations contained in a letter * 
in the Times newspaper, sometime ago, signed 
Expositor, which, from all that I have heard 

* Some apology is dae to the writer of these bold and dei crip- 
ti?e' letters, for the nse that will be made of his prodoctions in 
the progress of our sabject. Letters appearing in the public 
papers, become public property, as it were, and a liberty is 
taken with these, in order the better to illustrate certain facts. 

<( TO TBB EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

" Sib, — ^ Fishmongers^ Hall,' or the CrocA-odile Mart fur gud- 
geons, flatfish, and pigeons, (which additional title that < Heir 
has acquired from the nature of its < dealings,*) has recently 
closed for the season. The opening and closing of this wholesale 
place of plunder and robbery, are events which ha?e assumed a 
degree of importance, not on account of the two or three un« 
principled knaves to whom it belongs, and who are collecting 
by it vast fortunes incalculably fast, but for the rank, character 
and fortunes of the many who are weak enough to be inveigled 
and fleeced there. The profits for the last season, over and 
above expenses, which cannot be less than £100. a day, are 
stated to be full £150,000. It is wholly impossible, however, 
to come at the exact sum, unless we could get a peep at the 
Black Ledger of accounts of each day's gain at this Pandemo- 
nium, which, though of course, omits to name of whom, as that 
might prove awkward, if at any time the book fell into other 
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and seen, I have no doubt was a true disclo* 
sure of facts. 

" I have been told/' continued the baronet, 

hands. A few ttatementH from the suffereri themfel?es wonld 
be worth a thontand speculatire opinioos oo the subject, bow- 
ever, they mi^bt be near the fad, and they would be render- 
ing tbcmielves, and others, a vital benefit were they to make 
them. Yet some idea can be formed of what has been sacked, 
by the simple fact, that one thousand pounds was given at the 
close of tiie season to be divided among the waiters alone, be- 
sides the Guy Fawkes of the place, a head servant, having half 
that sum presented to him last January for a New Yearns gift. 
A visitor informed me, that one night there was such immense 
play, he was convinced a million of money was, to use a trades- 
man's phrase, turned on that occasion. This sum, thrown over 
six honrs^ play of 60 events per hour, 360 events for the night, 
will give an average stake of £2777. odd to each event. This 
will not appear very large when it is considered that £10,000. or 
more were occasionally down upon single events, belonging to 
many persons of great fortunes. 

'* Allowing only one such stake to fall upon the points of the 
game in favour of the bank per hour, full £16,662, were thus sa- 
crificed : half of which, at least, was hard cash from the pockets 
of the players, exclusively of what they lost besides. 

*< Now that there is a little cessation to the satanic work, the 
frequenters to this den of robbers would do well to make a few 
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" a variety of particulars relating to this man, 
whose name this hellish club bears. 

" Mr. Crockford was formerly a fishmonger 

eommon reflectioni ;— that it is their money alone which pays the 
rent and snperb embellishments of the house— the ^ood feeding 
and the fashionable clothing in which are disguised the knaves 
abont it — the refreshments and wine with which they are re- 
galed, and which are served with no sparing hands in order to 
bewilder the senses to prerent from being seen what may be 
going forward, but which will not be at their service, they may 
rest well assured, longer than they have money to be plucked 
of; and above all, it is for the most part their money, of which 
are composed the enormous fortunes the two or three keepers 
have amassed, and which will increase them prodigiously while 
they are still blind enough to go. To endeaTonr to gain back 
any part of the lost money, fortunes will be farther wasted in 
the fntile attempt, as the same nefarious and diabolical practices, 
by which the first sums were raised, are still pursued to multiply 
them. One of these * Hellites* commenced his career by pan- 
dering to the fatal and uncontrollable appetites for gaming of 
far humbler game than he is now hunting down, whose losses and 
ruin have enabled him to bedeck this place with every intoxi- 
cating fascination and incitement, and to throw out a bait of a 
large sum of money well hooked, to catch the largest fortunes, 
which are as sure to be netted as the smaller ones were. Sum np 
the amount of your losses, my lords and gentlemen, when, if 
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in a very small way of business^ near Temple 
Bar, which the following account for fish, sup- 
plied a neighbour at that period, leaves no 

you are still «ceptical, you must be convinced of these thingg. 
Those noblemen and gfentleme n, jnst sprinfj^infi^ into life and larn^e 
property, should be ever watchful of themselves, as there are 
two or three persons of some rank, who* themselves have been 
mined by similar means, and now condescend to become < Pro- 
cureursMo this foul establishment, kept by a *ci devanf 6sh* 
mongers man, and who are rewarded for their services in the 
ratio of the losses sustained by the victims whom they allure 
to it. 

<<They wish to give the place the character of a subscription 
clnb, pretending that none are admitted but those whose names 
are first submitted for approval to a committee, and then are 
ballotted for. All this is false. In the first place the members 
of dififerent clubs at once are considered * eligible 'y"* and in the 
next, all persons are readily admitted who are * weir intro- 
duced, have money to lose, and whose forbearance under losses 
can be safely relied upon. Let the visitors pay a subscription — 
let them call themselves a club, or whatever they choose^still 
the house having a bank put down from day to day by thesame 
persons to be played against, which have points of the games in 
it| favour, is nothing but a common gaming-house, and indict- 
able as such by the statutes, and in the eye of the law, the vi 
sitors are < rogues and vagabonds.* Were it otherwise— why 
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room to doubt. The account was shown me 
at a tavenii and I was allowed to take a copy 
of it« which I have been curious enough ever 

doD*t the membert of this dab ! be sten at the larg^e plate>^lasg 
windows of the bow front, ai well as at the windows of repu- 
table clob houses ? No one is erer there but the creatures of the 
*hell,* dressed ont and bedizened with ^old ornaments (most 
probably formerly belongings to unhappy and ruined players), 

r 

to show off at them, and who look like so many jackdaws in 
borrowed plumes ^ the playerii, ashamed of being seen by the 
pAssers by, sneak in and out like icats who haye burnt their tails. 
Some of the members of the different clubs will soon begin to 
display the real character of this infernal place — those who will 
ultimately be found to forsake their rexpectable club-houses, and 
merge into impoverished and undone frequenters to this < hell.* 

*< The Hellites at all the < bells,* not content with the gains by 
tbe. points of the games in favonr of the banks, and from the 
equal chances, do not fail to resort to every species of cheating. 
Tbe * croupiers* and dealers are always selected for their adept- 
ness in all tbe mysteries of the black art. Sleight-of-hand tricks 
at r<mgt €i notr^ by which they make any colour win they wish — 
false dice and cramped boxes at French hazard, which land any 
main or chance requirad— are all put in practice with'perfcet im- 
poDityt when every one, save the bankers and cronpiers, are in 
a state of deliriam or intoxication. About two years ago, false 
diee were detected at a French hazard bank in Piccadilly, of 
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since to keep by me.*' The baronet then pro- 
duced his pc^cket-book^ from which he- took a 
paper and read. 
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" To William Crockford, 
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which the proprietors of Fisbmongfeni* Hall had a share. A few 
noblemen and gentlemen had been losing largely, (it is said 
£50,000. among them), when the dice became snspected. One 
gfentleman seized them, conveyed them away, and nextmomiDg 
found that they were false. Were not things of this kind con- 
stantly done, it would be wholly impossible for these gentry, 
with all their greet advantages, to make their vast fortdnes qnite ' 
so rapidly. What with cheating, the points of the games, and . 
the bewilderment of the senses of the phiyers, it would be a 
miracle indeed if any others could win but the Hellites them- 
selves. I am. Sir, your humble servant, 

« London, Oct. 9, 1884. *«* EXPOSITOR.** 
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The reading of the account produced infi* 
nite mirth. 

** It is well known/* the baronet went on 
to say, ^^ though this man is no scholar^ but is^ 
to use a simile in character^ as ignorant as a 
pike-^taff, it would appear^ from the different 
figure he now cuts, that he possesses a great 
calculating and natural tact." 

The baronet then turned over a few leaves 
of the Court Guide, which had been left on 
the sideboard,- and read' from it, ^^ Crockford, 
William, Esq. 50 and 51, St. James's Street, 
(the gaming-house) and S6, Sussex Place, 
Regent's Park. Newmarket, Suffolk." 
. '^ Thus has Mr. Crockford floundered from 
fish shambles into comparative palaces, by 
exciting and pandering to the vilest of pas- 
sions, while his dupes, of whose fortunes his 
is composed, fall, as a great many have al- 
ready done, into decay and retirement. 

** As far as this person is concerned, his 
name might for ever be ^ in the deep bosom 
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of the ocean buried,', or only be associated 
with the ' inhabitants' of the briny deep, with 
which he had petty dealings ; but since he has 
forsaken the honourable, though humble, 
calling of a retail seller of sprats and red her- 
rings, to become a netter, by wholesale, of 
' land gudgeons and flat fish,' his name assumes 
an importance in relation to society generally, 
on branches of which his pursuits, and the 
pursuits of those in the back ground who- 
support him, are entailing ruin and misery, 
wide and deep. 

" Had this man's prosperity," said Sir Wal- 
ter with great solemnity, '' sprung from honest 
industry, by which society at large might have 
derived a benefit from his ingenuity, no one 
would be imgenerous enough to refer to his 
origin ; but when the rock he has formed, by 
which his ill-gotten fortune is obtained, b the 
one which wrecks the fortunes of others, it be^ 
hoves every man to warn his fellow-man off the 
dangerous coast. 
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*' Ah anecdote or two will amuse as well as 
show, in a slight degree, the sort of career he 
has run. 

" When he kept the fish shop, at night, 
after his business was oyer, he was accustom- 
ed to bend his way to a low house, in King's 
Place, which leads from Pall Mall to King 
Street, to risk a few' shillings at English 
hazard. It is stated, that he once went there 
with his clothes so covered with fish scales, 
that he was requested by George Smith, the 
owner of the house, to go away, change his 
dress, and put on something cleaner. 

Another is related of him at this peiiod. 
It was a practice of his when he won at 
hazard, to return home, to deposit part as a 
provision for Billingsgate on the following 
morning. At times, he was in such haste, 
that he would not wait to enter the shop to 
leave it in a place of safety, but would drop 
the money into the comer of the area. One 
night this was observed by some thieves, who 
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have always abounded in that neighbourhood, 
and when he had gone back to the gaming- 
house to try his fortune again, they went to 
see what he had been about, and espied the 
tempting deposit ; with some cobbler's wax at 
the end of a stick, the thieves obtained the mo- 
ney, piece by piece. Crockford lost all he 
took back with him, but congratulated himself 
upon the precaution he had taken for the 
morrow. 

'^ His chagrin and disappointment the next 
morning were indescribable, when he found the 
store was gone. He was obliged to borrow a 
poun4 of a friend, in part towards stocking 
his shop for that day with fish. 

'^ Mr. Crockford at one time, also had a 
small shop in the London Road. Towards 
evening, it was a custom of his to seat him* 
self upon the shambles of his shop, with his 
legs across, to ease one that was bad, smoke 
his pipe, and drink porter, Httle dreaming that 
he would ultimately be deified, by a modem 
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wit, under the title of ^ Plutotus,* on account 
of combining, in his own person, the attributes 
of the gods of hell and of riches. 

** The first step he made of any particular 
note towards his present elevation, was taking 
unmense long odds upon an ' out' horse, which 
he did upon private information given to him 
by a jockey, that it was to win. 

'^ In regard to this species of information, 
I recollect," pursued the baronet, the marquis 
and Lord Upland paying the utmost attention, 
'' reading some good remarks in another letter 
by the same writer." * 

• «« GAMING HOUSES. 

^ TO TBB BDITOR OF THB TIMB8. 

^ Sir,— The system of plunder an4 robbery in what is called 
the iportin{^ (ro^cingf) world, neFer was so extensive and rami- 
fied as at the present time. The machinery of fraud and ruin is 
tor be seen, with a little scrntiny, in all boxing^ matches; in trot- 
ting matches; in most races 3 in pigeon matches; inthegaming- 
hoaaes, the keepers of which are sure to be active co-operators 
in all the rarious plans of robbery. They are laid with infinite 
canning, and often are months in maturing. The vast sums of 
money they amass enable them to command so many auxiliaries 
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Soon after Crockford's smceeMS upon the 
turf, he gave a person of the name of Lerisne 
«£100. for his quarter share m the gammg bank 
at No. 5, King Street, St. James's. Quarrels 
often produce curious disclosures, and the par- 
ticulars of this transaction transpired in conse- 
quence of a violent dispute, which arose one 
night at the gaming table, between Levime, 

to aid their nefarioai ichemes, that they r«doce tbnii to a cer* 
tainty of gaio. The taerifiee of a few tboaaanda to fiarther their 
TJewi, if neirer a consideration , when, for erery one>tfaey make 
ikiire of lacking twenty or more. The recent tranaaetioo of * the 
f jeneral/ for the Derby, in which the proprietors of the hell 
called < Fishmongers* Hair were deeply implicated, is a glaring 
instance of this fact. There is a < secret* in almost erery match 
that is made. This * secret* means, the knowledge how to lay 
bets, with a dead certainty of winning them. The techniaal 
phraseology used among the tribe of black-legs is — <are you in 
the secret!*^* How is it to be?*— < Which is to lose?*— < Is it a 
cross?* &c. All persons therefore must lose who do not posseaa 
this talisman, this * secret,* excepting a few betters < out of tba 
ring,* who may happen to bet the right way among themselves. 
The < legs* always bet on the sure side, or they never bet at all, 
excppting to make fictitions bets one with another, in order Jto 
gull and deceive the better.** 
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Crockford^ and one of the other party. It 
appeared that in consequence of a person re- 
tiring from this hopeful concern, his share was 
offered to and accepted by Leyisne. On ac- 
count of the bank winning, he wais not called 
upon to put down any money. On the follow- 
ing night the players at that * hell* were * easedP 
of upwards of £2000. altogether, when Le- 
visne, who was in want of money, a fact of 
course unknown to his partners, or he would 
not have been admitted among them, drew 
£500. his share of the plunder. A certain 
German, of infinite cunning, played at the 
house at this period. He is the only excep- 
tion that can be named, out of all the players 
at these wretched places, to have been a gainer 
by them. He staked his money at uncertain 
times, and probably, during a morning's play, 
would play only three or four stakes, which 
generally came off in his favour, and he thus 
defeated all their plans of pacldng the cards, or 
other cheating, which otherwise would have 
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been, as they have often been before and since 
with others, had recourse to against him. 
Finding they could make no hand of the Ger- 
man, he was ultimately shut out — But to re- 
turn. For two or three days after Levisne 
drew the £500. the bank did not do so well, 
on account of the German ; when, fearing that 
he would be called upon to refund the money, 
to feed and support the bank, he gladly ac- 
cepted Crockford's olSer of £100. for his in- 
terest in it. Crockford thus became connected 
with Abbott, Austen, and Holdswortfa, the 
three other partners. Leyisne recommenced 
to play against the bank, and lost the money 
back. Upon losing his last stake, and seeing 
that the bank was gaining immensely besides, 
he wiped his forehead, wet with vexation and 
heat, heartily cursed his folly, and called his 
late partners thieves and cheats. His violent 
conduct caused retorts, when the whole parti- 
culars came out before a room full of players, 
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and while Crockford was seated upon a high 
stool overlooking the play-table. 

*^ Levisne was reproached at the same time 
for not bearing his proportion of the expense 
attending the escape from Giltspur Street pri> 
son^* of an unhappy victim to gaming^ who 
had lost largely to No. 5^ and who was imder 
confinement there for re-examination^ upon a 
charge of an extensive forgery upon a London 
banker. 

** In consequence of the immense wealth 
Crockford has amassed by one ' sporting' pur- 
suit or another, he is continually being indicted 
by ruined gamblers, for his concern at No. 5, 
but which he always compromises for money, 
to obtdn more or less of which is the sole pur- 
pose for which the indictments are brought, t 

* The oa«e of this unfortauate gentleman is enlarged upon 
elsewhere. 

f The compromise of one indictment was announced in a 
letter also of « Expositor," in the Times of Friday, July 23d, 
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" Upon closing his affairs with No. 5, 
Crockford joined three other different people, 
and opened No. 8I5 Piccadilly , with a French 

1824, prefaced by some eicellent leading remarki of the editor. 
— ** We triitt our readers vrill giye doe attention to a letter in 
this day^s journal, on the snbject of ^mingc-booses. This is 
erery man^s affaiiv- every honest man^s g^rieFsnce : that of the 
young who have fortunes to be robbed of» and repatations to 
be disgraced ; as of the old, who have the inheritance of cha- 
racter and money to leave to their yet uncerrupted and unpol- 
luted offspring. The eiril is, that, in exact proportion to the 
drpth of their gnilt, the criminals enjoy the means of disappoint- 
ing justice, and of paying for impunity. It appears from our 
correspondent's letter, that those prosecutions on which so many 
sanguine hopes had been raised, of crushing, if not destroying, 
one orergrown nest of villany, have been unhappily compro- 
mised, and that the work of robbery and desperation hat begun 
again with undiminished vigour. Will the legislature leave the 
law as it stands? for the fault, we believe, is not at present with 
its ministers.'** 

"GAMING HOUSES. 

<< TO THE EDITOR OF TBE TIMES. 

** Sir,-^The action against the keepers of a certain notorious 
<hell,* which was noticed in the different journals, as < coming 
on,^ is withdrawn, or more property speaking, * is compromised. 
Thus it will always be \ and the different * hells* still flourish 
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hazard bank^ where a gentleman who played 
there and lost considerably^ told me^ they must 
have divided among them upwards of £200,000. 

with impunity, to the enrichment of a few knaves, and the ruin 
of many more thouiands, till more effectual laws are framed to 
meet the evil. As they net thousands a night, a few hundreds 
Of even thousands can he well spared to smother a few actions 
and prosecutions, wfn'ch are very rarely instituted ag^ainst them, 
and never bnt hy ruined men, who are easily quieted by a small 
consideration, which, from recent judgments, will not be with- 
held, therefore we shall see recorded very few convictions, if any 
at all. At the head of these infamous establishments is the one 
yclept < Fishmongers* Hall,^ which sacks more plunder than all 
the others put together, thongh they consist of about a dozen. 
This place has been fitted up at an expense of near £40,000. 
and* is the most splendid house, interiorly and exteriorly, in all 
the neighbourhood. It is established as a bait for the fortunes 
of the great, many of whom have already been very severe suf- 
ferers. Invitations to dinner are sent to noblemen and gentle- 
men, at which they are treated with every delicacy, and the 
most intoxicating wines. After such < liberar entertainment, a 
visit to the French hazard table, in the adjoining room, is a mat- 
ter of course, when the consequences are easily divined, A 
man thus allured to the den, may determine not to lose more 
than the few pounds he has about him ; bat in the intoxication 
of the momen!, and the delirium of play, it frequently happens 
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in one season. This was the house where 
false dice were detected^ which were taken 
away, and for some days afterwards exhibited 
in a shop window in Bond Street. 

that, notwithstanding^ the best resoWes, he borrows money upon 
his checks, which beings known to be fi^ood, are readily cashed 
to very considerable amounts. In this manner £10,000., £20,000. 
£90,000., er more, have often been swept away. 

''They kft No. 5, King Street, about three years ago, when, 
in conjunction with T— -r, (a man who a few years ago took 
the benefit of the act, and subsequently kept one or two * hells* 
in Pall Mall, but has amassed full £150,000. of plunder), and 
A e , who has £70,000. of plunder, they opened a club-house 
in Piceadilly, with a French hazard bank of £10,000. where in 
a short time they divided between the four, after all their heavy 
expenses were covered, upwards of £200.000. In proportion 
to the extent of the bank and the stakes, so do they collect the 
plunder. It is to be hoped that some notice will be taken 
of the subject next sessions of parliament, and that a com* 
mittee will be appointed to collect evidence, in order that a stop 
mny be put to the evil. 

'* I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
»< London, July 22, 1824. EXPOSITOR." 

The announcement of a fresh indictment, and also an action 
for large penalties was made in another of the same writer's 
letters in the Times of December 10th, 1824. 
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This party quarrelled among themselyes 
about the division of plunder^ and the concern 
in consequence was broken up. 

** Crockford then took No. 50. St. James's 

<< TO THE EDITOR OP THE TIMES. 

" Sir.— The invulnerability of * Fisbmongfers* Hall/ or tbe 
Croc^- odile Mart for jpidgeons, flat-fish and pigeons, is likely 
soon to be put to the proof. The principal morer and actor in 
this^heiris now under indictment, chaiged with haying had a 
share in the lowly one of No. 5, King Street, St James^s^ and 
unless, like the rest, it is compromised, (which, for the sake of 
humanity, let us hope will not be the case), the trial will come 
on in a few days. An action is also pending against the same 
party, wherein the penalties sought to be recovered for monies 
gained by illegal gaming at the < bell,^ are stated to be £160,000. 

*< This < heir has recently commenced the infernal trade again, 
after a short vacation of about two months, during the whole of 
which time, the 'procurenrs^ to it, wbo are broken men of 
fashionable notoriety, have been very active. Mehon-Mowbray, 
Brighton, Cheltenham, and other places of high and wealthy 
resort, have been visited in their turns, and it is pompously and 
delightedly announced that no less a number than two hundred 
names of young nobility and gentry are down upon the black 
list as admissible to this * heir— I beg pardon, to this < club I ! !' 
as it is called. 

"Tremble, ye parents, lest yohr fond hopes in those who will 
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Street In establishing this ' hell/ this club ! 
if it must be so, this club, then, of hellites, he 
formed a partnership with two ' sporting* no- 
be the representatirei of year honours and estates be blasted for 
eyer in this gigfantic bouse of ruin, and that all de?olve upon 
deluded, infatuated visitors to it. It will, it must prove, the 
jrraye of many a fortune, mind, and honour, like other ' hells^ 
have been, over which the very same parties who keep this have 
heretofore presided. It would be shocking to see your ancient 
patrimonies, handed down to you by your forefathers, melt away 
like snow before the sun, to enrich a ci-devaat fishmonger and 
an ex-waiter of a faro 'hell/ Their fortunes already are im- 
mense, created by the same means, but composed of those lost 
by many, some of whom have met with violent deaths, and others 
are now struggling with wretchedness and despair. 

'* I am. Sir, your humble servant, 
" London, Dec. 8. " EXPOSITOR." 

The suppression of the indictment, and the overthrow of the 
action, were thus spoken of in the Morning Herald of Tuesday, 
the 28th of December, 1824. 

*<T0 THE EDITOR OF THE MORNIKO HERALD. 

« Sir,— The fate indictment against the keeper of * Fishmon- 
gers* Hall,* upon which so many sound hopes were raised, fell 
to pieces, it is said, by the analyzing properties of £500! There 
were three persons to divide this sum : th e , a certain major, 
who has since broken up his cantonments a short distance from 
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blemen^ (how the dreadfiil vice of gaming le^ 
vels all distinctions, and destroys all honour- 
able feeling !) who managed to give it a fa* 

towa, and marched off to the continent to enjoy his nhare of the 
prize- money ; an ex-officer of the Kinjif't — , who was the con- 
triver of the whole plan cf attack, and who kept the major in the 
country, in order to prevent bis fortifying^ himself too potently 
with Godinj^^s double X and < blue ruin,^ and who hat since car- 
ried on the war in a < sovereign' way, against a low roulette-tablu 
at No. 6, King Street, St. Jameses; then comes the last, though 
not the least figure in this scene, * the Hebrew Star,^* one of 
Satan*8 satellites, who keeps several ' hells* himself, and yet ac- 
tually supplied the money to carry on the above indictment to 
the above conclusion. 

<<^The action for penalties had a different result. It appears 
the parties met with a signal defeat. The witnesses were called 
upon their subpoenas, when none appeared! A party not ap- 
pearing to a subpeena subjects him to a forfeiture of £100. 
There might be about ten witnesses subpoenaed, therefore the 
overthrow of the action will not cost much more-than £1000., 
besides what his Majesty^s attorney-general had for defending 



* This man has subsequently been convicted of extfnsive 
fiands upon pawnbrokers, by substituting cases of pebbles, &c. 
for similar cases of diamonds, was sentenced lo transportation, 
and is now on board the hulks at Portsmouth. 
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shionable mania. This house was soon put in 
a fit state for the reception of company. It 
was announced in ail sporting and other circles, 
that the members of Brookes's, White's, Boo- 
dle's, and Guards, were considered eligible to 
have their names enrolled as members of this 
* hell club,' and all other persons must be re- 

Croekford, the party med I Thus the settling^ of these two af- 
fairs came under £2000. The next day it was exnltingly an- 
nounced that the first throw of the dice, on the night of the day 
when the trials were decided, brought to the house more than 
three times the cost of compromise. Thus the laws are defeated 
and laughed to scorn Since then the 'helPhas continued the 
satanic work with redoubled vigour. Sumptuous dinners are 
giren daily, at which the ' gulls* are treated with oiaddening 
wines. When it is supposed that they are sufficiently elerated 
for the purpose, they are ushered to the French hazard-table, 
around which are seated the most experienced sharpers and 
black-legs, who do with the dice whatever they think proper. 
The»e knaves are dressed out in the first.st^le of fashion, with 
expensive military cloaks, and bedizened with diamond rings^ 
gold watches and snuff-boxes, all of which belong to the estab- 
lishment, and are lent out for the occasion, like the silk dresses 
and jewels of Mrs. — — to the frail sisterhood under her care. 
"London, 22nd Dec. 1824.'* 
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gularly proposed and ballotted for, though 
members were allowed to introduce a friend 
for two or three evenings, upon their personal 
responsibility, for the respectability of the in- 
troduced. The plan took beyond all calcula- 
tion, and the house was soon felt to be incon- 
veniently small. No. 51, next door, was then 
bought, and the two houses thrown into one, 
at an immense cost, about three years ago. 

*^ To put the concern apparently upon 
the same respectable footing as White's and 
Brookes's, the ' hell club,' now was designated 
* Crockford's Club,' members ballotted for, no 
one allowed to come a second time without 
being proposed as a member, to pay twenty 
guineas on entrance, and ten guineas a year 
subscription. 

" The spoils during the three following sea- 
sons were inconceivably great. 

'^ Such has been the allurements and fasci- 
nations, which rank and fashion never fail to 
convey, that the large double house was still 
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found to be too small to receive the poor dupes 
who flocked to it^ like the moths round a can- 
dle, to their ruin. 

** No. 52 was consequently bought, and like 
Nos. 50 and 51, bought out and out : and the 
three houses have been taken down, notwith- 
standing the vast sums so recently lavished 
upon the double house, and on their site has 
been erected a great and princely house of 
knavery and ruin, with increased magnificence. 

" To conceal the real nature of this scan-^ 

dalous house, some noblemen and gentlemen 

■ 

have been induced to form themselves into a 
committee of management. Their jurisdiction 
extends no farther than to the introduction 
of members, and a few forms. They have 
nothing to do with the French hazard bank, 
—no, no — that's too rich a pye for more than 
three or four to have their fingers in. But 
this * committee of management' seizes to give 
a deceptive character to the * hell,' and it is 
surprising that any such persons can be found 
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so senseless^ ignorant, and shameless, as not 
to know that they are lending their rank and 
influence, to the plundering of society, to the 
enriching of a vulgar and illiterate man, and 
two or three other persons, who are concerned 
with him. 

**^This * hell club,' too, is, with the utmost 
effrontery, thrust into the same list of clubs, 
in the Court Guide, with the * United Service,' 
* Navy,' &c. in short, they give it every spe- 
cious and dazzling complexion. There is one 
room for French hazard, played with a bank, 
having certain points in its favour, the spoils 
falling into which are divided by the three or 
four who' put the bank down. In all other 
respects, it appears to be carried on in the 
manner of respectable clubs, having card rooms 
for the members to play with one another, and 
refreshment and reading rooms. But mark 
the dangerous nature of this establishment. 
Men of every * sporting' character, are mem- 
bers of this hopeful club; the best informa- 
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tion is obtained by a certain class of what is 
going on, and they work it to the best advan- 
tage ; the field is of the most extensive des- 
cription for making and selecting the finest 
flats, — a denomination given to those who are 
robbed by play. 

'* Members need not visit the French hazard 
table unless they like, but amuie themselves 
at ' ecart^/ whist, piquet, &c« or not ; to use 
a sporting phrase, they are ' accommodated in 
any way.' If a dupe is afraid of the French 
hazard table, he will play, no doubt, at 
* ecarti,' or whist, or piquet, or some other 
game ; if he will not bet upon a fight, he tiill 
probably bet upon a race, a trotting match, or 
a pigeon match, and a dead set is made accord- 
ingly, by one person or other, to please the 
most fastidious taste, a battery brought to bear 
against the fortress, behind which he may 
think his riches secure. 

'' So many persons,'* the baronet went on to 
say, " have been ruined by the gaming-houses. 
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and gaming of one sort or other^ particularly 
since the peace, that the country is inundated 
with sporting characters of all kinds. 

*' The low Greeks, besides making the best 
use of ' a good piece of intelligence/ in their 
own immediate walk of life, know also where 
to convey it, expecting a reward according 
to its nature and service, and in a quarter, 
where its sphere of action is the* most exten- 
sive. 

" Few acts of sporting robbery can be per- 
petrated without the aid of subordinates, or 
widiout their being observed by persons awake 
to sach transactions. Thus a jockey (who, it 
is well known^ employs persons to bet for him,) 
must be told when to hold in or let out his 
horse, in other words, when to win or lose a 
race; a second to a boxer must know when 
his man is to fall apparently senseless upon 
his knee, or to give in for him, when he is 
to lose a fight, to s^ve him from unnecessary 
beating, when he shows putdskmeni enough , 
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that will deceive persons into the belief that 

it was a &ir fight; the driyer of a trotting 

* 

match must know when to make his horse 
break trot, time being backed by the knowing 
ones, for each time of doing which^ by the 
articles of agreement, he must turn once round, 
and thus lose by a few minutes or seconds ; 
and the drawer at a pigeon match, when to 
put into the trap a heavy winged, or sprightly 
best blue rock, which is a great auxiliary to 
the management of the gun, and thus cause 
a match to be lost by a few birds." 

^' I always imagined," said the marquis, 
upon the baronet's concluding these interest- 
ing particulars, " that undue and dishonest 
means were resorted to- in sporting transactions, 
from noticing, in my little experience that way, 
many ruined men suddenly recover them- 
selves." 

" What a picture of knavery, nay, villany, 
you have unfolded. Sir Walter," exclaimed 
Lord Upland, ^' a great pity that such doings, 
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which can only be sunnised at by most, should 
not be made generally known." 

" Your indignation^ my dear Upland, does 
you credit," replied Sir Walter, " but how- 
ever forcibly, what I have stated, may strike 
you, you can still form but a faint idea of the 
real facts* 

^' It might bie supposed also, that the 
Greeks thus pitted against society, would be 
true to themselves, and leave each other to 
the enjoyment of their ill-gotten gain. * Ho- 
nour among thieves,' as the saying goes, but 
no such thing with them. They are constantly 
getting up double crosses to plunder one an- 
other." 

" Favour me, Mortimer," rejoined liord 
Upland, ." with an explanation of what a cross 
and double cross means." 

" A cross means," answered Sir Walter, 
** a match made to rob the pubhc indiscrimi- 
nately, and a double cross means, a match 
concocted by one party of Greeks to come 

VOL. I. F 
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off apparently one way» but intended to come 
off oppositely, to rob another party of Grreeks, 
and that portion of the public who may fidl 
into the snare." 

*' I have always been induced to think/' 
said the marquis, ** the best and most useful 
knowledge, was that gained from experience. 
What has assisted materially to render the 
glorious sway of George the Fourth, whether 
as Prince Regent, or as Sovereign, the mildest 
and most effulgent era upon Britian's page, 
was the familiar acquaintance with life his 
Majesty obtained when Prince of Wales. 

" My dear Sir Walter," added the marquis, 
with deep concern and seriousness, '^ my son 
is young and thoughtless, he now possesses a 
high notion of honour, with great gentleness 
and openness of heart, imsuspicious and con^ 
fiding, — qualities which may expose him to 
great dangers. 

" There is a favour I would ask of you. Sir 
Walter, for performing which. Lord Upland 
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will have to thank you^ in all probability^ to 
the last hour of his life, certainly^ his family 
will feel deeply indebted to you." 

Sir Walter Mortimer, passing his hand into 
that of the marquis« giving and receiving a 
reciprocal pressure of friendship, said with 
strong feehng, '* there is nothing, my dear 
marquis, that it is in my power to do for 
your lordship qr any branch of your noble 
family, I would not fly to execute, too joyful 
in your confidence, and feeling myself the 
obligation in the performance. Name the 
service your lordstip wishes." 

" I have often silently observed. Sir Walter, 
the sterling good qualities of your heart and 
mind unfold themselves," said the noble mar- 
quis, " and I have been more than confirmed 
in the first favourable impressions I formed 
of your truly noble character. Nay, Morti- 
mer, why that flush in your cheeks? The 
hearty welcome with which my doors are 
thrown open to your reception, proves the sin- 

F 2 
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cerity of my sentiments^ and speaks more than 
language can conyey. The stability of your 
principles --the sound and genuine qualities of 
your hearty are so blended with good sense 
and a thorough knowledge of the conditions of 
society, that a view of scenes in real life, by a 
young man Uke Lord Upland, under your 
guidance, could not fail to be infinitely am^' 
sing, advantageous, and, above all things, in- 
structive. 

*' The mariner," pursued the marquis, *^ well 
acquainted with the concealed rocks and quick- 
sands of a dangerous coast, will direct his stout 
bark with ease and safety, whilst he who looks 
to his map for information by which to steer, 
will hav6 his frail vessel go to pieces on a shoalj 
at a time when he may be finding out where it 
is situated, to avoid it." 

*^ My dear marquis," replied the baronet, 
" I shall be most happy in the honour, if Lord 
Upland pleases, of being his companion through 
a few places about town that I have become 
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acquainted with, mostly through my gay mili- 
tary acquaintances^ and, in part, through my 
researches into human character. His lord- 
ship will meet with much variety — in part dis- 
gusting — ^in part entertaining, hut all, to a re- 
flective mind, will convey a useful lesson." 

"I shall be deeply obliged to you. Sir 
Walter," said Lord Upland, " though I feel 
ashamed that you should be put to so much 
trouble on my account, especially as the charm 
of novelty ceases to exist with you, to make 
the 'tour' in the least interesting or agreeable." 

"There is something new occurring every 
day,*' answered Sir Walter, " and, I have no 
doubt, I shall be equally gratified with your 
lordship. There is a gentleman with whom I 
have a slight intimacy, with whose history I 
have become well acquainted. At the age of 
twenty-three a fortune of £50,000. devolved to 
him. One folly or other dissipated this large » 
amount in a very short time; a great propor- 
tion went to enrich the gaming-house proprie- 
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tors. At length he fell into great distress. 
His relatives and firiends then turned th^ 
backs upon him. In the midst of his misfor* 
tunes he became acquainted with a very clever 
Greeks who initiated him in the mysteries of 
leg-ism. It was from him that I have gathered 
most of the information I am in possession of. 
This gentleman^ by the death of an unde, who 
had acquired a large fortune in India, has re- 
gained his station in society, and speaks of 
gaming transactions with the liveliest disgust. 
When he was in deep distress, I befiHiended 
him. He is a spirited, good hearted, clever 
young man. I think I could induce him to 
sketch some scenes from the life, which would 
prove instructive and entertaining. He pos- 
sesses a lively sense of gratitude, and I feel 
confident he will accede to my request ; I will 
make a point of seeing him to-morrow and ex- 
pressing my wishes. If he conforms to them, 
I think it would be as well to delay our per- 
sonal researches, till we see what he unfoldsc'^ 
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This proposal was much approved^ and the 
Marquis of M eadowdale^ after expressing his 
high sense of the baronet's kindness, led the 
way to the drawing-room, where the marchio- 
ness and Lady Eliza had been waiting the 
arrival of the gentlemen, during which Lady 
Eliza had been reading to her mother. 

The ladies rose upon the entrance of the 
marquis, who went up to them, took a hand 
of each, and pressing both tenderly, ^^ I am 
afraid,'* said his lordship, '^ that we have been 
very thoughtless, and have kept you, my 
dearest love and dearest daughter, from your 
coffee/' 

" Your absence, my dear lord," rejoined the 
marchioness, ** has not been much felt, for 
Eliza has been kind enough to read part of 
' Almack's' to me. — Have you read * Almack's,' 
Sir Walter?" 

" I have. Lady Meadowdale," replied the 
baronet. 
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" And what think you of it?" rejoined Lady 
Eliza. 

" That it is a fine sketch," added Sir Wal- 
ter, " of the folly — I had almost said idiotcy 
—of a certain set of fashionable beings." 

" Now," exclaimed Lady Eliza, " you are 
really too severe. Sir Walter ; you must not 
let that opinion reach the ears of the Lady 
Patronesses, or you will be one of the * ex- 
eluded,' and I shall lose a good dancer for a 
partner." 

Lady Eliza's face was tinged with crimson, 
as she fancied that her vivacity had carried her 
too far. Though Sir Walter was fully aware 
of the cause of her ladyship's confusion, he 
immediately looked another way, and taking 
up the volume she had been reading before 
their entrance, he appeared not to observe 
it, a deUcacy which soon enabled her to reco- 
ver her usual self-possession. 

The evening passed off agreeably, and the 
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baronet took his departure early, promising to 
return immediately after his interview with 
the friend to whom he had alluded. 
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CHAPTER V. 



On the following day. Sir Walter met his 
friend riding up Park Lane, attended by his 
groom. 

" Why, Percival," exclaimed the baronet, 
riding up to him, and with great cordiality 
shaking his extended hand, '* I am rejoiced to 
meet you : I was just on the point of calling 
upon you. You can render me a very e98en- 
tial service, if you will excuse the Uberty I take 
in asking the favour, and you oan bring your 
mind to the performance of it." 

** Indeed, Mortimer," answered Mr. Perci- 
val, with an expression of great satisfaction 
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upon his countenance, *^ I feel peculiarly 
happy that at length you put in your claim 
to my services. It is a large debt of gra- 
titude you have against me, and I have been 
fervently wishing for opportunities to pay some 
of it off." 

" Well then," said the baronet, " let us give 
our horses to the servants, who can walk them 
up and down, while we take a turn round the 
park/' 

The two gentlemen were instantly dismoimt^ 
ed, the horses given in charge to their servants, 
and, arm-in-arm, the friends bent their way 
towards the Serpentine River. 

** I am afraid, Percival," said Sir Walter, 
** that the request I have to make may recall 
unpleasant recollections to your mind ; but I 
hope you will do me the justice to believe, 
'that I would not wantonly hurt your feelings, 
or even remotely excite them, without some 
weighty reason." 
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" My dear Mortimer, why all this preface?'' 
asked Mr. Percival somewhat pettishly; "I 
am sure I <;an put full faith in your gentle- 
manly feeling, that you would do no violence 
to a mind, the wounds of which you have as- 
sisted so essentially to heal ; therefore, tell me 
at once, what can I do for you?" 

" I want a very particular friend of minCj 
a young nobleman, with princely expectations, 
to be made acquainted with those practices 
which have undone so many, and, at one time, 
yourself among the number," replied the ba- 
ronet. ^' I could not apply to a better source 
for information upon this subject. The expe- 
rience you have had, the lively and virtuous 
indignation you always express at the scenes 
you have passed through, and your present 
happily recovered state, at which, my dear 
Percival, I most truly rejoice, nust give you the 
ability, beyond all others, to assist me in this 
matter. But, if it is a task that will give you 
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a moment's pang in the performance, I beg you 
will at once refuse me.*' 

'^ Nay, Sir Walter," observed Mr. Percival, 
^' though it will put my feelings to a severe 
trial, by recalling to my memory events that 
were fast fading from it, and which I can 
reflect upon only with the deepest shame ; yet 
I will gladly do what you wish, if you will 
say in what way you would like it done.'* 

" Why, the best way, I think," replied Sir 
Walter, " would be, to describe some scenes 
with which you have become acquainted, and 
introduce the ^ dramatis personam. ' The trouble 
will be great to you, but the obligation you will 
be conferring upon me, I cannot describe. If 
you can esteem the latter commensurate to the 
former, I shall remain your debtor," 

" I understand what you require," said Mr. 
Percival, '* and it shall be done speedily and 
with infinite pleasure, for I owe you much, and 
I cannot conceive that a trouble, which may 
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give satisfaction to so tried and valued a 
friend." 

As Sir Walter and Mr. Percival were re- 
turning to their horses, their progress was in- 
terrupted by the appearance of Mr. Twaddle 
Gascon, who was riding down the road paral- 
lel with Park Lane, apparently faster than his 
horse, which was in a full trot, and he appear- 
ed as if ready to leap every minute over its 
head. This, indeed, seemed likely to have 
been the case, though in a different way, for 
upon seeing Mr. Percival, whom he knew, he 
gave his horse so sudden a check, in order to 
speak to liim, that the plunge threw him out of 
his seat, over the pummel of the saddle, upon 
the neck of the animal, when the spur fixed 
to the right heel, struck violently the chest of 
the beast, which immediately kicked out be- 
hind. The kick, undoubtedly, would have 
sent Mr. Twaddle Gascon over its head, but 
he hugged so closely the neck of his steed, 
that he landed in safety upon " terra firma," 
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over its shoulder. Mr. Twaddle Gascon, ex- 
cessively frightened, immediately let go the 
reins, stooped under the railway, and con- 
gratulated himself upon then being secure 
from all farther harm. The horse thus left 
to itself, was just on the point of starting off, 
when Sir Walter, who saw what sort of rid^r 
the poor creature had, and foreseeing the 
consequences, made a rush, luckily caught 
the curb-rein, and instantly brought the ani- 
mal up. 

" Indeed, 'pon honour, railly, Sir," said 
Mr. Twaddle Gascon, the moment he reco- 
vered his. breath from the fright, and address- 
ing the baronet, whom he had never seen 
before, " I am excessively, 'pon honour, railly, 
very much obHged to you. My orse is a most 
spirited hanimal, *pon honour ; railly, I thought 
I should never have brought him up.*' 

" I hope you have received no injury, Sir," 
said the baronet, scarcely able to keep his 
countenance, at seeing that the jirk had dis- 
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composed a huge pair of false black whiskers, 
one of which was near his. nose, while the 
other covered the opposite ear. 

" No indaid, 'pon honour, raiUy,". replied 
Mr. Twaddle Gascon, " I am not in the laist 
hurt." 

" Then, my dear fellow," said Mr; Percival, 
in a roar of laughter, in which the baronet 
cotdd no longer refrain from joining, " why do 
you make such wry faces about it ?" 

"May make wry faces, Percival?" ejacu- 
lated Mr. Twaddle Gascon; " now railly, 
'pon honour, that's too bad. I that made a 
charge at the haid of my ragement against the 
Spaniards, in South America, and routed them 
at the point of the bayonet, while I remained 
in the rair chairing on my brave comrades.; 
indeed now, 'pon honour, railly I would not 
make wry faces, by St. Patrick, were the vary 
divil himself, and all his imps, to attack me." 

" How could you make a charge at the 
head -of your regiment," said Mr. Percival, 
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still laughing, " when you were in the * rair,' " 
(imitating Mr. Twaddle Gascon's brogue,) 
" * chairing' on your brave comrades ?" 

" Now, Mr. Percival, 'ppn honour, railly 
I said no such thing," retorted Mr. Twaddle 
Gascon, petulantly; '^ I said I was chaired 
by my brave comrades in the ran*, while I 
haided my ragement behind." Tears gushed 
from the eyes of Sir Walter and Mr. Percival, 
from excessive laughter, at this truly Irish 
mode of correcting a mistake. 

At this moment, a long bristly hair, be- 
longing to the side of the whisker nearest his 
nose, approached and tickled his nostril. He 
raised his hand to remove the annoyance, 
when he discovered the awkward disorder 
his whiskers had fallen into. The gallant Mr. 
Twaddle Gascon was shockingly disconcert- 
ed. He adjusted the " cheek screens" as well 
as it could be done without fresh giun and a 
looking-glass, and, with evident confusion, im- 
mediately mounted his horse and rode away. 
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going himself at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour, while his horse was content at going 
eight. 

" That gentleman," said Mr. Perdval, when 
Mr. Twaddle Gascon was fairly out of sight, 
** was one of the dupes of a South American 
expedition. He gave .£300. for a colonel's 
commission, and ' headed' his regiment on 
board of ship, to the island of Margareta, 
and not against the Spaniards, whom he ne- 
ver had an opportunity of facing. The only 
enemy he had to encounter, as well as many 
others, who, like him, escaped death by star- 
vation, was ' grim hunger, and an empty 
purse.'" 

" Those expeditions," added the baronet, 
^^ though small, were extremely disastrous." 

*' It was absolute madness," rejoined Mr. 
Percival, *' to make Margareta a place of ren- 
dezvous, when it is an island, a considerable 
distance from the main land, from whence it 
derives all its resources, being quite sterile in 
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itself. The islanders demanded an immense 
price for every thing they supplied thode de- 
luded persons^ and when their money was all 
gone, they were left to starve." 

" The accounts/' said the baronet, " of the 
condition of the survivors, were truly melan- 
choly. But what, if I am not too inquisitive, 
is your friend's name ?" 

** His name," replied Mr. Percival, ** is Mr. 
Twaddle Gascon, he calls himself Colonel 
Gascon, and is in nature what his name would 
convey. He mentioned over wine the other 
day, when the subject about the new mode of 
trimming whiskers was under discussion, that, 
so desirous was he to put his whiskers upon 
the * new establishment,' that he went over to 
Ireland, to live in obscurity during the time 
his whiskers were growing to that fullness and 
length, when they could be cut by rule, — four 
inches and a half deep, by three inches wide; 
that he came over again to this country for the 
operation, and he declared that his whiskers 
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grew so thick and long, that upon Truefit's 
trimming them, the floor was strewed with 
hair, sufficient to supply a whole regiment of 
Hussars with mustachios. Some say he is a 
little mad, but at least, it must be allowed, that 
there is ^ measure' in his madness." 

" He appears, at all events, a hiunourous 
braggart," said the baronet, laughing heartily 
at the idea of whiskers being shaped by rule. 
" The mention of this mishap, however, would 
prevent his naming again the cause of his Irish 
trip, and would prove a source of infinite mirth 
to his acquaintance.*' 

" He does not much mind being laughed 
at," added Mr. Percival. " He is particularly 
proud of his whiskers, and embraces every 
opportunity to refer to them. The other day, 
when it blew very high from the North, he 
was walking down Pall Mall, with a lady, who 
had on an immense brimmed French bonnet, 
which, as they approached Waterloo Place, 
was in danger of being blown off. * Dear me,* 
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exclaimed the lady, 'how shockingly high 
the wind is, there is no keeping my bonnet in 
place.' * Lodge the brim of it in my whisker, 
my darling,' said Mr, Twaddle Gascon, * and 
it will be parfactly sacure.' This was over- 
heard by two of his acquaintances, who, being 
desirous of getting a peep at the fair lady's 
face, were walking close behind the fashionable 
pair ; and he stands the roasting, he is always 
receiving about it, in tolerably good part." 

Sir Walter Mortimer, and Mr. Percival, by 
this time had reached their horses, which 
they instantly mounted, and then separated, 
enjoying a hearty laugh at the expense of Mr. 
Twaddle Gascon and his whiskers, which are 
now of such vast importance, that were we not 
to put them upon an equality with the wearer, 
we could never expect to be forgiven. 

Three days elapsed, when Mr. Percival's 
servant brought a packet to Sir Walter, 
who was at the time at breakfast. In the 
early part of the evening he took it with him 
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to Portman Square, where he found, much to 
his satisfaction, the noble family alone, taking 
coffee in the drawing-room. The baronet's 
entrance was greeted with the usual cordiality. 
When the coffee was removed, and the foot- 
men had retired, he acquainted the marquis 
that he had that morning received a dispatch 
from his friend, which he had read with some 
interest ; — a description of one of those scenes 
which, he added, were constantly taking place. 
'^ My dears," said the marquis, addressing 
his lady and daughter, ^' Sir Walter has got 
a friend to delineate a few occurrences in life, 
which, I have no doubt, will prove very enter- 
taining. And though it is not upon the most 
agreeable subject in the world, yet it relates to 
what is of infinite consequence to families, with 
which it is highly proper that every branch of 
them should be made acquainted. We, there- 
fore," continued the marquis, " shall be much 
indebted to Sir Walter if he will do us the 
favour to read what he has with him." The 
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baronet, with the utmost readiness, then read 
as follows : 

" Grosvenor Place^ 22nd July^ 18 — . 
" My Dear Sir, 

*' While conforming to your wishes 
for a few * sketches from life,' (one of which 
is now enclosed, and which, with pleasure, I 
shall continue,) allow me to embrace the op- 
portunity thus afforded to express my deep 
feeUng of gratitude for the kindness you did 
me at a season of my life of very peculiar mis- 
fortime and severity. To you I not only feel 
that I owe, by your timely aid, the preservation 
of my existence, which, in moments of wretch- 
edness and despair, I often contemplated, I- 
blush to own, terminating ; but I am also in- 
debted to you for regaining, by your advice, 
my rectitude of feeling, peace of mind, and the 
retention of the fortune that has recently de- 
volved on me. With sentiments of the deep- 
est horror I look back to the period when I 
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was so much lost, though I have exultingly to 
acknowledge that it gave me so estimable a 
friend as yourself. When my first fortune be- 
came a prey to the mania for play, I fell into a 
vortex of misery and want, without a Mend, or 
a resource from whence to get a shilling. In 
vain I applied t to those who possessed the 
greater part of my patrimony. I was laughed 
at by some ; scorned by others ; denied by all. 
Thus given up to starvation, or death, I gladly 
embraced an offer to join a ^ Greek,' and work 
with him, as it is phrased, in acts of ' Greek- 
ing.' Being considered of genteel address, 
though wholly unacquainted with the mode of 
doing business, with which my companion was 
well experienced, the part I had to perform 
was to gain acquaintance with persons of pro- 
perty, no matter who, and urge them on to 
play at all events. My heart sunk within me, 
at my own abject degradation, and every 
guinea I shared, by this species of robbery, 
smote me with disgust and abhorrence. I soon 
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learnt, however, the means by which I had 
been undone ; and I mwardly cursed my stu- 
pidity for not being able to see through the 
snares before. Many a time have we wan- 
dered from place to place, throughout the 
night, without picking up a single flat, (they 
having been moved off the scene by others, 
before we had arrived,) or making a shilling, 
and at ten or twelve the next fnoming, have 
sought our lodging pennyless, having spent 
our last ^ sous' in wine, or grog, as our pockets 
could afford, or in other refreshments. The 
pawnbroker was our resource when out of 
money, to meet the exigences of the current 
night. But at times, we were very successfult 
My life was still a burthen to me« It was at 
this period I fell into your society, one evening 
at 0£9ey's. I delighted in your conversation, 
and watched every opportunity to join in it. 
I sighed to make you my friend, before I 
learned your station. Your lofty and splendid 
sentiments have restored me to myself, and 
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to a new life. Accept the grateful acknow- 
ledgements of, 

" My dear Sir, 

'' Yours most obligedly and sincerely, 

" Cleveland. 
'' N. B. You will readily see the propriety 
of my assuming a feigned name." 

SKETCH No. 1. 
A Land at Blind Hookey. 

The gaming system is of so varied and ex- 
tensive a nature, that it cannot be unaptly 
compared to a spider's web; those who live 
by it, from their peculiar habits, to spiders; 
and their victims, to " flies" of every hue. • 
The gaming web then is spread all over the, 
country, and the centre of the membraneous 
fabric, is now " Crockford's Club." 

The gaming reptiles* • show all the inge- 

* These **sipOTting spiders,^^ partake also of the consnmiiig 
and worm-like qualities of the insect, named the Ichneumon, 
spoken of in the following interesting account of the grasshopper, 
copied from the Morning Chronicle. 
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nuity, industry^ and skill in forming their 
web; the cunning in watching, the agiUty in 
pouncing upon their prey, and the savage 
delight in " bleeding'' their victims, as the 

<* Natural History^— A curious circumstaoce ia natural his- 
tory is related in the last number of the American Quarterly 
Review, The larg^ winged sfrasshopper, which flutters with so 
much TiTRcity through our meadows during the autumn, feeds 
upon vegetable matter, and deposits its eg^ upon vegetables, 
for the pyrpote of being supported until matured, fiefore the 
grasshopper takes wing, another insect, the ichneumon, alights 
upon its body, and thrusts under its skin a number of its eggs, 
by means of a tubniar awl-shaped oviduct. Those eggs slowly 
acquire perfection, become living worms, and feed upon the 
body of the hapless grasshopper, until themselves are ready to 
take wing. So admirably do they perform their office, that they 
do not injure the vital organs of the insect they are internally 
devouring, until they are just ready to change their state; and 
at the proper teasoni hundreds of grasshoppers, in this condition, 
have just strength enough remaining to flutter to a tree or fence, 
and with a dying eflbrt fix their hooked feet so firmly as to re- 
tain their position long after death. Examine their bodies at this 
season, and yon will find an empty shell or one filled with large 
and active worms', just ready to burst their coverings and become 
winged insect8.***Jiiimco)t Paper, 
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obnoxious little ammalSf from which they 
derive their name; but they arrange their web 
in the high places, as well as in holes and cor- 
ners. The imhappy object, who has the dire 
misfortime to get entangled in its ramified 
folds, is first attacked by one gaming spider, 
then by another, till there is no more substance 
left to feed upon, when he is cast out to perish 
with contempt and derision. 

The gaming-houses have the effect of making 
most players in time confirmed black-legs. 
Persons in all ranks of life having been in- 
jured or ruined by them, " Greeks," other- 
wise " gaming spiders," are to be found in all 
societies, who are ever upon the look-out for 
" flies,'* from whom at times they make pri- 
vately what is termed a good " hit." Al- 
mack's, Vauxhall, the Theatres, the Park, 
Kensington Gardens, the Opera, Races, Ta- 
verns, Burton ale rooms. Oyster and lobster 
rooms, all are honoured with the presence of 
these gentry, who prowl about from place to 
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place, like wolves in the night, in search of 
prey. 

Mr. P. Friske had heen searching one day 
in vain for Lord Hulse, at Short's, in Bond 
Street; at Crockford's; at Gregory's billiard 
rooms, in George Street, Hanover Square ; in 
the Park, — ^the daily rounds of his lordship, — 
but at length ifell in with him in Piccadilly. 

Mr. Friske. — "Where the divil, Hulse, 
have you been hiding yourself? I have been 
looking for you all over the town. I have a 
great pace of news, — ^Foppary yesterday raised 
£^,000. upon his proparty. Gadzooks, I 
think we might aise him of a little of it." 

Lord Hulse. — " By G^ — , Friske, you are a 
d — d clever fellow. Come along with me to 
Short's, and well see what we can do. I want 
some blunt d — nably, for I am cursedly hard 
run." 

The day was very hot, and at the latter end 
of June, — an unmeaning period in what is 
called " high life," when fashionables are be- 
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ginning to think seriously of going into the 
country to shake off the London dust, and 
change the sphere of their motions, and do 
not exactly expire at the th9ughts of still being 
seen in London. There was a pretty strong 
muster of members at White's, seeking shelter 
from the excessive heat. 

As is the case in all clubs and lafgesikdeties, 
companionship is sought with a particular set, 
the most suited to your habits, peculiarities, 
and turn of mind,— with the friendships you 
may have made in j^our youth, or the connec* 
tions formed in after-life. 

Hence, you will find the politicians, the fite* 
rati, *' les nulitaires,^' the triflers and exquisites, 
the sporting men, herd together in separate 
groups, as if they were not a part of the same 
club. The triflers and exquisites approximate 
more closely to another class — the sporting 
men— than any other, '* sporting" transactions 
bringing them more frequently into collision 
one with another. These are generally to be 
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seen at the front of the projecting window, re- 
connoitring up and down St. James's Street : 
some talking upon affairs of love, others upon 
ftfiairs of *^ honour ;" of matches on the *' tapis," 
and the losses sustained at Crockford's over 
night. 

" How cursed imlucky E y was last 

night/* said Lord St. Ledger to two or three 
sporting men, constant visitors to that delect- 
able club; " I never saw so many throws out. 
D — n me, the dice had taken physic, there was 
no humouring them; there were scarcely 
three mains thrown in during the whole of 
the night. Seeing the vein the dice were in, 
I backed out, and won a cool thousand. 
Crocky did not like it ; but he was amply con- 
soled with what E , C-*— — , U- , S. 

V , P- , M , S , R , W , 

D. R y and Foppery dropped. The bank 

must have netted full £30,000." 

Sir Philip Handy. — "You are generally 
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pretty lucky^ St Ledger. I wish I cculd take 
a leaf out of your book/' 

Lord St Ledger. — ''I am so fiir pretty 
lucky, I never lose much. 1 11 stand the loss 
of two hundred pounds of a night, but no 
more ; so a spirt of luck, such as I had last 
night, brings me nearly home. A sportmg 
man can't refrain from playing, else I wOuU 
never risk a guinea up<m so dead a certainty 
of loss. I have dropped full «£3000. to Crocky, 
in my small way, putting all the seasons to- 
gether." 

Sir Philip Handy.-—'' I have always thought 
it extremely weak of a sporting man, to risk 
money upon the V square,' when he makes it 
upon the * cross/" 

Lord St. Ledger. — "Poo, poo! In losing 
money to a bank having points of the game in 
its favour, in consequence of which it is by the 
luckiest chance in the world that a person ever 
can win, amounts to nearly the same thing as 
losing your ' rag' upon a double cross." 
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Sir Philip Handy. — " Why then do you 
play?" 

Lord St. Ledger. — " A sporting man must 
appear to lose sometimes. Besides, I have 
made many a good het, from some trifling ca- 
sualty springing up at or about the play-table. 
What I lose, therefore, weighs not a feather 
in the scale." 

Sir PhiUp Handy. — " Here comes Fopperyj 
riding up the street as hard as he can pelt this 
hot day." 

Hon. G. Foppery, (who was a member of 
White's as well as of Brookes's) dismounted 
and entered the room. — *' How-de-der, how- 
de-der. I do declare it is indubit-a-bly suf-fo- 
cate-ing. As I came down Bond Street, just 
half an hour a-go, I really thought I should 
have melted a-way." 

Lord St. Ledger. — " You are so deliciously 
perfumed, Georgy, that if such an accident 
had occurred to you, you would have melted 
into an extract ' de mille fleurs,' which, taking 

a 5 
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place near Delcroix, would supply him widi a 
quantity of rich perfume, without much trou- 
ble or expense. We would name it * Esprit 
de Georgy,' and I'd lay a thousand it would 
beat his ^ Bouquet du Roi George IV.' out of 
thefield. Ah! ah! ah!'* 

Hon. G. Foppery. — " It is too bad of you, 
St. Ledger. You* are always making fim of 
me, and I don't like it." 

A waiter here brought a letter to Mr. Fop- 
pery, which, he stated, a goom had just left, 
and which the honourable gentleman retired to 
peruse. 

" Short's Hotel, Bond Street, 
Wednesday, 4 o'clock. 
" Dear George, 

** Colonel — has sent me a fine 
fat young buck, bom and bred in his park in 
Worcestershire, a haunch of which I shall 
have dressed to-morrow. 

"Short is dressing a green turtle to-day, 
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which wiD be in fine order for an ' avant cou- 
rier* to the venison. 

" I have a few friends to dine with me, and 
shall be most happy if you would join them. 

" You will just make up the number I want, 
therefore send me a line, by this evening, to 
say if you can come. 

" Yours faithfally, 

*' HULSE. 

" To Hon, G* Foppery, 
White's. 
" Dinner eight o'clock." 

Shorfs Hotels 10 o^ Clock. Lord Hulse, Mr. 
P. Friske, M. P., and Captain Welldone, 
over their Wine. 

Mr. Friske. — " I say, Hulse, do you think 
Foppary will come ?" 

Lord Hulse. — *VNo doubt he will, if he has 
no particular engagement. He pecks like an 
alderman at turtle soup and venison. He 
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would put off a common appointment, depend 
on it." 

Captain Welldone. — " You ought to have 
an answer by now.'* 

The waiter at length brought in a letter. 

Mr. Friske, rubbing his hands. — " Bee J — s, 
here it is, faith !" 

Lord Hulse opened the letter and read aloud, 

" White's, Wednesday 6 o'clock, 
" My Dear Hulse, 

'^ I shall be delighted of all things to 
dine with you to-morrow. I will be punctual. 
" In haste, 

" Yours most truly, 

" George Foppery. 

** To the Right Hon. Lord Hulse, 
Short's Hotel" 

Lord Hulse.— "Did nV I tell you so?— 
Waiter ! tell Short to come here. (Enter Mr. 
Short.) Take a glass of wine. Short." 
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Mr. Short. — '* I thank you, my lord." 

Lord Hulse. — " I say, Short, I have four or 
five friends to dine with me to-morrow. You 
must get a haimch of venison ; let some turtle 
soiSp precede it. Make up the rest of the din- 
ner in your best style. Have every thing that 
is in season, and plenty of it. — I know what 
you are going to say — * Who will pay the bill V 
I have dropped my money lately at Crockford's 
and on the last fight, which was a double, or I 
should have discharged my bill before now; but 
you shall be paid this time, depend upon it. — I 
suppose we can have the room at the end of the 
' landings* (with peculiar emphasis,) where we 
can be to ourselves ?" 

Short (to whom at all times a nod was as 
good as a wink.) — *' I will keep it for you, my 
lord." 

Lord Hulse. — " Let some of your choicest 
champagne and claret lie in ice five or six 
hours, and have a dessert of all the fruits that 
are not yet in season. — Set chairs for half a 
dozen." 
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Short.—" You shall have every things my 
lord^ to your lordship's satisfaction." And 
Short left the room^ smiling and howing most 
obsequiously. 

Captain Welldone.— " That fellow, Short, 
knows as well as possible what is in the wind^ 
and, if any thing is done to-morrow, will ex- 
pect his full whack, I suppose." 

Lord Hulse. — " No, certainly not. If it was 
a flat picked up at his hotel, or through his 
means in any way, why the case would then be 
different. But it was optional whether we 
brought Foppery here or took him elsewhere. 
He has remained out of his bill ever since the 
last affair, upon which we made nothing; there- 
fore, he must have something now: I think 
about ten per cent, upon what is got, and we 
divide the rest. I like a * looker on' generally, 
but there shall be no more in this." 

Mr. Friske. — "And enough too, by St. 
Patrick; besides the long bill hell make 
up. 
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Lord Hulse.-^'^ It is always best to land a 
flat at an hotel, or at a woman's, where you 
meetj apparently, promiscuously, and upon an 
equality. It don't do at one's own house at 
all times, the world is so very censorious, and 
makes so much of a thing, if it becomes known, 
suspecting something wrong about it. — Come, 
gentlemen, charge your glasses, a bumper, — 
here's for a good hit to-morrow !" 

Shorfs Hotel, Thursday Evenings 7 6^ Clock, 
Lard Hulse, Mr. Friske, and Captain Well* 
done, in a Private Room, 

Lord Hulse. — ** I tell you what, Friske, if 
Foppery won't play at any thing else but whist, 
or three card loo, you must make a deeper 
' bridge' for me to cut from than yoii gene- 
rally do, for, curse my clumsy fingers, I don't 
always feel where it is." 

Mr. Friske.—" Bee aisy wid you. If I find 
you flounder, I will come the * slip' so naitly 
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that it would puzzle the vary divil to see it 
done. But for graiter saciurity^ you must an- 
gage his attantion while I do it." 

Friske here made a movement with his fin- 
gersj as if he was playing a rapid composition 
upon the violin, which could leave no doubts 
to the most sceptical, as to the facility with 
which he could slip the upper cut to the un- 
der, when the cards were packed and required 
it. 

Captain Welldone. — " Your fingers, Friske, 
are so flexible you can slip famously. You 
must give me a lesson some other time." 

Mr. Friske. — " Sure and that I will do with 
plaisure, but it's worth a himdred; I gave tahn 
poonds in Dublin to be taught it." 

Lord Hulse. — " Well, well ; let us attend 
to something else now. I shall endeavour to 
make Foppery play at * blind hookey ;' I have 
obtained a new pack of * concave and convex 
cards." 
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Captain Welldone. — " Show me the use of 
them^ Hulse ; I never yet saw any." 

Lord Hulse. — " See, the low cards are con- 
vex at the sides, and concave at the top and 
bottom, the high cards concave at the sides, 
and convex at the top and bottom. When 
you want to cut the packs low, for ' blind 
hookey,' or you are cutting simply for high or 
low, you take the cards across for low, and 
lengthways for high." 

Mr. Friske. — " I prafare fair cards and dice, 
and to land a flat by ingenuity and skill ; for 
if any thing goes wrong, and the cards or dice 
are sazed, you naid never fair, it is then mere 
surmise." 

Lord Hulse. — '' It is difficult to manage at 
* blind hookey' with fair cards ; so, Friske, 
take these, and keep them in your pocket. If 
Foppery will play cards, we'll call Short for a 
new regular pack, which will be the thing if 
whist or loo, or * ecart^' is the game ; but you 
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can easily change them if he bites at ' blind 
hookey.' He may like chicken hazard. In 
that event. Short, I know has got dice and a 
cramped box, so we are fully prepared on all 
points. Now then, Welldone, these prelimi- 
naries being settled, go you down to the cof- 
fee-room, and be reading the paper against 
his coming ; — there must not appear any con« 
cert between us." 

A few minutes before eight the Hon. G. 
Foppery arrived in his cabriolet. 

Hon. G. Foppery. — " Wait-here ! Lord 
Hulse has dinner here to-day ?** 

Waiter. — " Yes, sir. This way, sir, if you 
please." 

Hon. G. Foppery. — " Ah, Welldone, how- 
de-der ? I dine with Hulse to-day. I believe 
he's got some ve-ni-son. I'm passionately 
fond of ve-ni-son. Welldone, where do you 
nibble to-day, eh ?" 

Captain Welldone. — *^ I'm delighted, my 
dear Foppery, that in dining also with his 
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lordship^ I shall be in company with so very 
agreeable a fellow. It is a very unexpected 
pleasure^ I assure you.*' 

The belb mm tingled in all directions, and 
considerable bustle ww heard upon the stairs. 
Mr. Short announced that dinner was being 
sent up, and then showed the way to the di- 
ning-room — the sanctum sanctorum. 

Lord Hulse. — " Ah, Georgy ! how are you ? 
I'm d— d glad to see you. I was afraid we 
should not have the advantage of your com- 
pany. Allow me — ^my particular friend, Mr. 

Friske, member of parliament for ; the 

Hon. G. Foppery, one of the most gentlemanly 
and best hearted fellows in the world. I need 
not introduce you to Welldone." 

Mr. Friske bowed very low.—" I am ex- 
tramely plazed with the honour of this intro- 
duction." 

Lord Hulse. — " George, do me the favour 
to face me, if it will not be giving you too 
much trouble. There is no one I know so 
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' au fait' in doing the honours of a table as you. 
Welldone, you sit on my left, Fiiske opposite. 
I did expect two more, but since they are not 
here before this, they'll not come. Waiter, 
take away the spare chairs, &c., I hate to see 
a vacant place at a dinner table. Our party 
will then appear complete." 

During the progress of the dinner, the ho^ 
nourable gentleman was challenged to take 
wine by all three. One decanter of Short's 
best Malmsey remained stationary by Mr. Fop- 
pery ; another decanter, containing wine and 
water, was at the head of the table, and passed 
to the right and to the left. When Foppery 
was challenged by one, the third took wine 
with the fourth, so they all appeared to take 
the same quantity of wine. 

Lord Hulse. — "Short, a bottle of cham- 
pagne. Friske, do me the favour to draw it." 

Mr. Friske. — " It's a jewel of a bottle, as 
cool as a cowcumber. By St. Patrick, it has 
come red hot from the cooler, and quite numbs 
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my fingera in holding it." This Irish sally 
produced a roar of laughter. 

By the time dinner was over, Foppery 
begaa to chatter, got into a ** divil-me-care** 
kind of humour, (as Friske afterwards ex- 
pressed it,) and his eyes began to sparkle, 
which were as anxiously watched by Ins friends 
to know the time when he would be ripe for 
'' bleeding/' as are the eyes of a poor calf, by 
a butcher, to ascertain to what extent the 
bleeding should go each time, before it is 
finally bled to death.* 

The best judges, in scenes of this kind, 
usually ply a dupe with wine, till he is worked 
into a sportive, careless humour; under the 
influence of which, he will see the introduction 
of cards without suspicion; and then the 
wine is sent about, not sufficiently at once to 
completely **sew him up," but enough to be- 

* It is scarcely necessary to obserre, that it is the crael prac- 
tiee to bleed a calfscTeral different times to make the meat white, 
before it is, at length, killed. 
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wilder and stupify his senses to that degree^ 
that he cannot detect what is going forward. 
*' When the wine is in^ the wit is out,'* so says 
the old adage^ and a man under its influence^ 
can be induced to do a many things, which, 
when sober, he would shudder at* 

During the progress of this hospitable 
entertainment, offers of kindness, of every ^ 
nature, were made by all the parties, to the 
honourable gentleman. When either of them 
was absent for a moment, their good hearted- 
ness and amiable qualities were expatiated 
upon with no sparing hand, till poor Foppery 
felt convinced, that he was in the company of 
the best fellows in existence. Foppery being 
at length properly ^^ sprung," the wink passed 
round. Lord Hulse, yawned, Welldone 
stretched himself, Friske then gave the ^^ cue.*' 

" Mr. Friske. — " Come, come gentlemen, this 
won't do, bee J — s, you must not go to slape. 
What shall we do to kill time ? Let us go to 
the play." 
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Lord Hulse. — "G^— d, I'm quite sick of 
the theatre, I've had so much of it. — 'Tis a 
d-^ bore. — Besides the weather is so hot, 
and I feel cursed lazy. There are three or 
four more bottles of claret and champagne, in 
the coolers yet, you must not think of starting 
till they're drank." 

Mr. Friske.— " Well then, suppose we have 
a game at cards, for amusement." 

Lord Hulse, — " No, d — n it, I detest cards, 
and I don't like that any friend of mine 
should lose money at my table. But never 
mind, if you all like it. Would you like it, 
Georgy ?" 

Hon. G. Foppery. — " Foregad, I don't care 
for hdlf an hour." 

Lord Hulse. — " Friske, excuse me, will 
you do me the favour to ring the bell ; I sup- 
pose Short can get cards. Short, let's have a 
new pack of cards." 

Short. — " Very well, my lord, I'll send out 
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for them immediately/' (the hotel is never with- 
out them.) 

Lord Hulse. — " Don't be long. I was sorry, 
George^ to see you lose so heavy last night at 
Crockford's." 

Hon. G. Foppery.— "D—n that 'French 
hazard/ I say, I never can win at it. I lost 
a thousand pound note, and twenty-two hun- 
dred I borrowed, for which I gave my check 
before I left." 

Lord Hulse. — "The fairest game played, 
on which there can be no pull, is this, — the 
name of it I forget, — but you cut a pack of 
cards into whatever number of packs you like, 
but there must always be an odd pack,, to 
decide whether you win or lose. Oh ! here 
are the cards, now I ccui show you. See ; 
I cut the cards, for instance, into seven packs. 
You are the banker, we'll say, and therefore 
a pack is cut to you, from off one of the 
others. Those who like to bet, bet on any 
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one pack, or on all the packs, what they like, 
that .the bottom of each pack is higher than 
the one cut to you. You turn up your pack 
first, which, we'll say, is a ten. The other 
packs are then turned up. Well, you see 
there are four below a ten, and three above, 
you win upon four, and lose upon three ; you 
therefore win one stake from all the betters. 
If a king or an ace had been cut to you, and 
all the other packs were below it, you win 
upon the seven packs. When the last cut is 
lower than all the rest, you lose upon all, and 
are cut out, upon which the next person be- 
comes the banker. Do you understand V 

Hon. G. Foppery.—" Yes, pretty well." 

Lord Hulse.— " Oh ! it's the fairest game 
played." 

Captain Welldone. — " Decidedly the fair- 
est." 

Mr. Friske, (pretending to speak thick.) — 
** Bee the poors, there can be no chating." 
(Mr. Friske here made a quick change with 

VOL. h H 
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the one pack for the other, with which Lord 
Hulse had previously provided him.) Lord 
Hulse commencing as banker. 

Lord Hulse. — " Well, gentlemen, you must 
not bet high. — Friske, cut for me." 

Mr. Friske. — " Tahn poonds on aich pack." 

Lord Hulse. — " You commence too high, 

Friske." 

Mr. Friske. — ** Five poonds on aich, then." 

Captain Welldone. — " Two pounds on each." 

Hon. G. Foppery. — " One pound on each." 

Lord Hulse.—" I have a queen. Turn up 

your packs : a three ; seven ; king ; ace ; ten ; 

queen ; knave. Upon all pairs you lose. You 

lose each five points and win two. Two from 

five leaves three. I score three points upon 

the balance. Keep an account, gentlemen." 

. Friske £15 

Welldone .... 60 
Foppery .... 30 
Lord Hulse. — ** What is it to be this time ?" 
. Mr. Friske. — " Tahn poonds upon aich." 
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Captein WelKUme.— " Five pounds.*' 
Hon. G. Foppery.r-" Come, five pounds." 
Lord Hulse. — " Mine's a king. What are 
the others ? Two ; five ; king ; ten ; ace ; queen ; 
knave. I win six points and lose one. Five 
points to me. When a king is cut to the bank 
double stakes are lost. That makes, 
Friske .... £115 
Welldone .... 56 
Foppery .... 53 0" 
Mr. Friske. — " Bee St. Patrick, how un- 
lucky !" 

The wink was now given to Friske to cut 
Lord Hulse out. His lordship, of course, then 
lost part back. Captain Welldone then was 
banker, but cut out at once by Lord Hulse, 
and he lost to all three. Foppery was now 
pleased, as by this manoeuvring he was made 
a winner, and became banker. Welldone cut 
him out immediately, and the cards came to 
Friske, who was also cut out. The cards then 
returned into the hands of Lord Hulse. 

h2 
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Lord Hulse — ** Well, gentlemen, there is 
no hann done yet ; luck, you see, veers about ; 
George is the only winner. I never saw the 
cards work so even." 

Hon. G. Foppery.— "(Hiccup.) It is a very 
fine game.*' 

Lord Hulse, (in imitation of what the crou- 
piers say at the hells,)—" Make your game, 
gentlemen." 

Mr. Friske.— " Twahnty poonds on aich." 

Captain Welldone. — " Ten pounds." 

Hon. G. Foppery. — " Twenty pounds all 
round." 

Lord Hulse. — " Cut, Friske. An ace, I 
vow. You need not turn up the packs, I must 
win upon all, and three times over, because it's 
an ace. Seven times twenty are £140. ; three 
times 140 are £420. 

Friske . . 115 and 420 is £535 
Welldone . 56 — 210 — 266 
Foppery, we were clear, it is now 420." 
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It would be a waste of time, and would be- 
come unintelligible to dilate farther upon the 
variations of the game. Suffice it, that when 
Mr. Foppery's eyes began to blink, and every 
word to be prefaced by a ** hiccup," from the 
heavy potations he had taken, it was thought 
advisable to give over play. The accounts 
then stood thus, 

Mr. Friske owed to Lord Hulse . £1780. 

" to Hon. G. Foppery 430. 

" to Captain Welldone 942. 

Lord Hulse owed to Captain Welldone 1300 
Hon. G. Foppery owed to Lord Hulse 2375. 

« to Capt. Welldone 750. 

Lord Hulse, (pretending to be half-seas- 
over.) — " Friske, open — open — open, I say, 
another bottle of champagne. Come, George," 
(giving him a smart slap upon the shoulder,) 
" don't go to sleep, man." % 

Hon. G. Foppery.—" What's the matter ? 
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(hiccup,) what's the matter ? Oh ! (hiccup,) 
I'm very (hiccup) very dnuik, (hiccup.) What 
have (hiccup) I won? — what have I won? 
(hiccup.)" 

Mr. Friske. — " I owe you £430., George. 
Short, bring a shate of paper, 111 give a chack 
for what I've lost. Bad luck to it ! I've lost 
full thray thoosand poonds." 

Checks were then exchanged all round. Af- 
ter a parting glass, the Hon. G. Foppery took 
his departure reeling. 

Mr. Friske closed the door. " What the 
divil shall I do ? I have not twahnty poonds at 
my banker's." 

Lord Hulse. — " I havn't much more. — Oh ! 
I tell you what do, be down at the opening of 
Drummond's, and get the ready for Foppery's 
checks, and pay .£500. into your dtin banker's 
to meet it. Depend upoh it, Foppery won't 
tllink a word about your check till the middle 
of the day ; he '11 not be up before." 

Captain Welldone.— *' Let's crack another 
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botde of wine over it. We managed Foppery 
to a miracle." 

" Mr. Friske.— '* He did not know whether 
he had won or lost. I wish we had put him 
down another thoosand." 

The checks which had passed between 
Friske, Welldone, and Lord Hulse, were then 
destroyed. Lord Hulse lit a segar with Friske's 
for .£1780. 

The next morning Friske did as his patron 
directed, and was at Short's to breakfast by 
twelve o'clock, according to appointment, where 
his lordship and Welldone were in waiting for 
him. Friske entered tuning " O ! whack, Ju- 
dy O'FIannagin," by which they knew all was 
right, and without farther delay they pro- 
ceeded to business. Lord Hulse was account- 
ant. 

Foppery's check to Lord Hulse .... £2575 
Ditto ditto to Captain Welldone . . . 750 

Carried over . . £S125 
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Brought over • • • £3125 
Difference between Friske's check to Fop- 
pery and the £500. paid into his banker's 70 

£3195 
From which deduct — 

Paid into Friske's banker's . £500 i 

Short's bin for dinner, &c. . 25 ^ 725 

A present to Short .... 200 / 



To be divided into three equal parts • • 3)2470 



Each . . £823 6 8 

The division being made, and the money 
" welled," Lord Hulse rang the beU, which 
was answered by Short, full of expectation. 

Lord Hulse. — " Short, here *s twenty-five 
pounds for your bill, and a present of two 
hundred. We did not do much/* 

Short. — " This won't do, my lord, I must 
come in for my foil whack. To risk the repu-.- 
tation of my hotel," (Lord Hulse, Welldone, 
and Friske laughed heartily,) " for such a tri- 
fle. I saw one check drawn for upwards of 
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^SOOO." (Short had cunningly remained in a 
comer of the room unobserved, while the 
checks were passing.) 

Lord Hulse. — "Nonsense, Short; you don't 
have another ^ mag ;' Mr. Friske lost to our 
friend, which he was obliged to meet. We 
only drew him of about <£1300. altogether. 
You come off d — d well. Short, so be content, 
or we shall shift our scene of action another 
time." 

Short pocketed the money, grumbling to 
himself, and left the room. He soon after re- 
turned with the running accounts of each, and 
requested payment, which could not be refused.* 

Two days after this event, Friske was seen 
riding a " blood," with a servant behind him ; 
Captain Welldone driving a good " turn out" 
of a stanhope; and Lord Hulse a "heavy 

* It is well known tbatSbort<<feeda^^his <* friend*^* for a month 
or two, when they hare not«a shot in the locker,^' and aTails 
himself of periods, snch as is here described, to be paid, charg- 
ing^, as may be imagined, well for the credit. 

h5 
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drag'* with a pair of " greys." Thus they ap- 
peared) m no time, upon the *^ high Toby/' 
upon the grand look-out for fresh flats. 

Nothing could convince Foppery that he 
was done, for when the transaction was a little 
talked about, and certain hints thrown out 
respecting the character of the parties, he 
turned a deaf ear, exclaiming, ** I never spent 
a more delite-ful evening in my life." 

'^And are there men," asked the Marquis 
of Meadowdale, upon the baronet's pausing 
awhile at this part of his friend's dramatised 
description of one sporting adventure, " to be 
found, moving in respectable life, who can en- 
act so infamous a robbety ?" 

" Yes, my lord, and much worse," replied 
Sir Walter. 

" The pretences, the deceptions, and the 
by-play of this scene," added Lord Upland, 
are admirably depicted." 

" The whole, in fact, is drawn with a 
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strength) a vigour^ and a degree of accuracy 
beyond my expectations/* rejoined the baronet. 
^' It is a key to many similar tragedies, in pri- 
vate life, — for tragedies they are, as they lead, 
in the end, to consequences of the most appal- 
ling kind. If it were a question between 
the plundered and the plunderers — the first 
chargeable with weakness, and the last with 
▼illany — it would not so much matter ; but the 
innocent families and friends of the dupes are 
finafly the greatest sufferers. But Mr. Cleve- 
land here has only touched upon a small part 
of the ^gaming web,' as he happily denomi- 
nates the system. I should be very glad to be 
fiEivoured with Lady Meadowdale*s opinion," 
continued the baronet, glancing at her lady- 
ship, " for I agree with the noble marquis that 
it is a subject in which the ladies have a deep 
interest." 

" I have ever held a gambler in the utmost 
horror," said the marchioness ; " and what you 
have just kindly read, with which I have been 
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much struck, has farther convinced me of the 
propriety of my sentiments.*' 

Sir Walter Mortimer then resumed the ma- 
nuscript of his friend: — 

The same party, in a subsequent instance of 
the like kind, did not reap their expected har- 
vest. 

A young citizen of considerable fortune was 
drawn of a still larger sum, but a small portion 
only was paid. Arrangements were making 
to pay the balance by instalments, when the 
particulars reached the ears of the dupe's 
friends, who, seeing through the business, im- 
mediately employed their soUcitors, when the 
following correspondence took place upon the 
subject. 

" Sir, 

" We are directed by the relatives 
of Mr. , to request that you will imme- 
diately return to him the £800. which he paid 
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you last Monday^ in part of a sum of money 
won of him at cards. 

"We are, Sir, 

" Your obedient servants, 

'' & . 

" Lincoln's Inn New Square, 
July 15th, 18—. 
« To P. Friske, Esq. M. PJ' 

Mr. Friske upon receiving it, lost not a mo- 
ment in communicating with Lord Hulse. 



" Thursday, ^ o'clock, 
" Dear Hulse, 

" I have received a letter from Mr. 
■'s Solicitors, respecting the money 



we won of him. 

" I want to see you about it, as soon as pos- 
sible. I will be at the coffee-house at 

nine o'clock. Appoint Welldone to come 
there. " Yours faithfully, 

" P. Feiske. 
« To the Rt. Hon. Lord Hulse:' 



«Wi 
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By half-past nine the three gentlemen had 
assembled at the tavern. 

Mr. Friske, (after the letter had been read.) 
— " What am I to do, Hulse ?" 

Lord Hulse.—" To return the money would 
be a tacit acknowledgment that all was not 
right. — No, we must have a fight for it. 
Write to Mr. ." 

His lordship then composed the following 
letter for Friske to write. 



''Brook Street, July 16, 18— 
" Dear Sir, 

" I WAS much surprised to receive 
a letter this morning, from Messrs. — ^-, and 
— , who state themselves to be your soli- 
citors, requiring the return of the £800. you 
paid in part of what I won of you. 

'^ I cannot suppose that this step has been 
taken by your instructions. 

" You are aware I lost to Lord Hulse, and 
Captain Welldone, a much larger sum toge- 
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ther than I won of you, which I paid on the 
following day. When I lose, I expect to pay, 
and when I win, I expect, of course, to be 
paid. 

^^ You stood the chance of winning, and 
because you lost, I put it to you, whether it 
is consistent with the principles of a gentle- 
man, or a man of honour, to fly to a lawyer ? 
I am confident you have not. 

^' I am in no particular hurry to receive 
the balance, pay me when it is quite conve- 
nient; but I am certainly entitled to it, and 
shall expect to have it. 

" I am. Dear Sir, 

" Truly yours, 

" P. Friske. 

" To , Esq:' 

Lord Hulse. — " I have touched him here 
closely upon the score of a gentleman. It may 
answer." 

Captain Welldone.— " If it don't, Friske 
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must send me with a message to him. It will 
frighten him into paying the rest of the money^ 
or cause him to make no stir in the matter." 

Friske, inwardly, did not much approve of 
this suggestion, and breathed a Uttle freely, 
when his patron dismissed the idea. 

Lord Hulse. — ** A challenge will not do 
in this instance. If it was an affair with a 
person, who was afraid of the circumstance 
reaching the ears of his parents or firiends, 
he must settle, or doubt the play was fair, 
in which case, 'tis * pay or fight,' for a gen- 
tleman's honour must not be so pointedly 
suspected with impunity, though there are 
some who don't mind such a thing. Here it 
is different. We have to deal with a city 
fellow, and his clerks of relatives, who have 
not those nice gentlemanly notions; a chal- 
lenge, therefore, would be thrown away, and 
serve only to drive them furious. We must 
make no such fuss, it must be settled quietly." 

Mr. , took Friske's letter to Messrs. 
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, and , and two days after^ the fol- 



lowing reply was received. 

" Sir, 

" Mr, — — , has sent us your letter 

of July 16th, to answer. 

** We are instructed to delay no longer 

legal proceedings* 

" Full particulars of the whole transaction 

are being drawn up for publication in the 

newspapers, unless you instantly pay back the 

money. 

" We are, Sh-, 

" Your obedient Servants, 

', and 

" LincolrCs Inn New Square^ 
July 18, 18—. 
«* To P. Ffiske, Esq. M.P." 

On receipt of this, Friske flew, without 
swallowing his breakfast, in a sad fright to 
Captain Welldone, who Uved near him, and 
the two went immediately to Lord Hulse. 
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Mr. Friske.— " Bee the poors, Huke, wa've 
got our lag in a tarreble plug-hole. Here's 
anothar lattar from those d — d lawyers^ 
botharation to it. Bad luck to them! they 
don't like any money to bay fingared but bee 
thamsalves." 

Lord Hulse, (after pausing a few moments, 
on reading the letter.)—" O ! I see what they 
would be after. They want to alarm you into 

a restitution of the nioney. Never fear^ man, 

« 

there will be no exposure, a ^cit's' credit is 
d— kI at once, if it's known he gambles. Se- 
crecy is worth more than the ^800. : we must 
keep that, and give up the debt. Write this 
letter." 

" Brook Street, July, 19, 18—. 
" Gentlemen, 

" In reply to your letter of yester- 
day's date, I have to remark, that Mr. , 

was not compelled to play ; he only lost to me, 
and I lost to two other gentlemen, a greater 
sum altogether, than I won of Mr. — — . No 
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one, therefore, can, or dare dispute but what 
the game was fair. 

"From the conduct Mr, , pursues, I 

perceive he wants to get off the payment of 
the money still due; it cannot be enforced, 
therefore, I shall leave it to his honour. But 
Mrith respect to returning back the part he has 
paid, it is wholly out of the question : such 
an act would bespeak a consciousness of 
foul play, which my own losses sufficiently 
disprove. 

** I am, Gentlemen, 

" Your obedient Servant, 

" P. Friske. 
" To Messrs. , and ." 

The friends of Mr. held a consulta- 
tion upon receipt of this letter, when it was 
agreed upon, as most advisable, to drop 
the matter entirely, and not to mind the 
£800. 

This awkward occurrence kept the captain 
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and the member in a fever while it lasted. 
For after paying two or three bills out of 
their shareis of the «£800.9 the remainder had 
been dropped into Crockford'a « sinking fund;" 
and, therefore, had it been insisted upon, 
(with which they must have complied,) the 
money could not have heen restored, without 
putting them to a great difficulty. 

Sir Walter Mortimer was an excellent 
reader at all times, but he threw into the 
reading of his friend's production a degree of 
humour, that, while it did not destroy the 
sense, was excessively amusing. The Irish 
seem to aspirate the letter "h," almost with 
every word, in which, together with a 
short pronunciation, the principal part of 
their brogue consists. The baronet gave this 
to the very life; in fact, he read the whole 
so well, and with such diversity of character, 
that " it was," as Lord Upland expressed to 
his family when Sir Walter had left, " as good 
as a play to hear him." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The noble family in Portman Square^ were 
now beginning to make preparations to leave 
town, for their romantic castle, in the North 
of ^Wales. Parliament was up, and there was 
nothing to delay them in London. A fort- 
night from this period was fixed upon for their 
departure. The baronet, as may well be 
supposed, was invited to pass as much time 
with them as he might feel disposed. It was 
agreed that he should join them at Malvern, 
where the noble marquis proposed staying 
a few days, in order to give his amiable lady 
the benefit of the waters of the Well-house, 
and the fine open air of the neighbourhood, 
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and then to accompany them to their final 
destination^ an addition to the famOy party 
very desirable^ through the dull and rugged 
roads they would have to pass in their way 
to the castle. Town did not very well agree 
with the marchioness^ who began to feel 
languid and extremely low in spirits, arising, 
it was considered, from the heavy and smoky 
atmosphere of London, which; with some con- 
stitutions, is extremely oppressive. 

The whole household were in a state of 
great activity, the moment such intentions 
were announced. The marchioness and Lady 
Eliza, were out daily making necessary pur- 
chases. In their rounds, they were occa- 
sionally attended by Sir Walter, who lost no 
opportunity to be near the bewitching object 
of his tenderest emotions. His passion for 
that sweet creature had, at length, reached 
such a degree of intensity, that his heart sick- 
ened, away from her ladyship, and revived in 
ecstacy, in her presence. In proportion to the 
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strength of his regard was his circumspection 
towards her. He had not yet ventured to in- 
timate, beyond a look or a sigh^ which might or 
might not have been observed by her ladyship^ 
the tender sentiments of which he was con- 
scious. He, however, determined, on the first 
opportunity during his sojourn at the castle, at 
once to acquaint her with the state of his mind, 
and obtain a declaration that would decide his 
fate, — a declaration that would make him either 
the happiest or the most miserable of men. 
He did, indeed, flatter himself, that Lady Eliza 
looked upon him with a more favourable eye 
and a sweeter smile, than, he thought, she be- 
stowed upon any other of her noble parents' 
visitors, yet it might prove the surmise only 
of a sanguine and ambitious mind, picturing 
a state of things deceptive and fatal to his 
peace. He saw, too, vrith the deepest con- 
cern, that there were two or three gentlemen 
of higlf^ pretensions who called in Portman 
Square, as often as they could, and who always 
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paid her ladyship very marked attention ; and 
that when she appeared in company, at the 
Opera, or at Ahnack's, she was an object of 
universal admiration and interest. His mind 
was ill at ease whenever her ladyship smiled at, 
or talked, or danced with any one, who from 
their rank and fortmie, could put in their claim 
to her hand. It was only in the family circle, 
or in the company of those, where he consi- 
dered there was no danger of a predilection 
arising, that his tumultuous ideas would sub- 
side into a blissful calm. 

In a mood somewhat pensive, the baronet 
was gaining by slow and measured steps 
Cumberland Gate, at the moment the Mar- 
chioness of Meadowdale's carriage drove into 
the park at that avenue. It would have passed 
unobserved, as his eye was cast towards the 
ground, but for the motion made by the coach- 
man and footmen, in touching their hats to 
him, as they proceeded by him, which caught 
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hia side view. He turned rapidly rounds and 
then received a wave of the hands from the 
marchioness, and Lady EUza, who were taking 
an airing in an open carriage. The coach- 
man pulled up, and Sir Walter, with great 
alacrity, approached the ladies to make in- 
quiries after their health. 

" We are in great haste. Sir Walter," said 
the Marchioness of Meadowdale, " for we are 
late for an appointment we have with the 
Countess of Lawnshade. We have, therefore, 
only time to say — how do you do? and shall 
we see you at dinner to-day?" 

** You do me infinite honour," replied the 
baronet, " and I will come with great plea- 
sure." 

As the carriage rolled away, he received a 
cheering smile from Lady Eliza, which acted 
like magic upon his spirits. With hasty steps 
he retiuned home, sent his groom for the 
horses, and dissipated the time between fpur 

VOL. I. I 
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and six o'docki by a delightful ride upon the 
Harrow road. 

On his return to dress, he found a second 
packet from Mr. Cleveland, which he took 
with him to Portman Square. As soon as 
the dinner was dismissed, and the dessert and 
wine upon the table, the footmen were de- 
sired to leave the room and not return till 
they were mng for. The baronet thai pro- 
duced his second packet, and commenced 
reading. 

SKETCH No. II. 

A Land at BilUards. 

As spring is the season for birds to mate, 
so autumn is the season for Greeks to pair, 
and go upon a '^professional tour." A " route" 
is generally selected, which they have not 
traversed before, (as they commonly, wherever 
they go, leave some awkward recoDectioiit 
behind,) and where they are not Ukely t» 
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cross the paths of others of the honourable 
fraternity. 

If they happen, (which is not unfrequently 
the case with the lower class of Greeks,) to get 
** nosed" upon (pointed out) in one place, they 
move off to another where they are not known, 
and thus fall in with many good country flats. 

The higher order of these gentry, by sub- 
scribing to the Ubraries, musical meetings, and 
county balls, &c. &c., command a wide sphere 
for selecting their " friends." 

When they get acquainted with a man of 
property in the Country, whom they have no 
o{^rtunity at the tiine of landing, but have 
the prospect in view, they give him, if he 
expresses any thoughts of visiting the metro- 
polis, letters of introduction to one of those 
who work with them, whose name and rank are 
somewhat imposing. 

At the commencement of August, Mr. 
Fi^rke, alone, directed his steps westward of 
London, to reconnoitre, it being preconcerted, 

i2 
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that he was immediately to inform his patron 
if any " game** could be turned up. In con- 
sequence of this agreement, a few days after 
his departure, he forwarded by post, franked, 
the following dispatch. 

^*Plaughf Cheltenham^ 
August, 22nd, 18—. 

*' Dear Hulse, 

'^ This place is full of company, and 
of the best description. At every step a flat 
is to be turned up, with as little trouble as 
game over a good preserve. At present, I 
have not made a guinea, but am out of pocket 
all my expenses. I'm in strong scent for 
something worth while. * Few flats but good 
ones* should be our motto, for the danger of 
exposure is less, in proportion to the few^ 
instances that occur. 

"At the ball held at Worcester, last week, 
I was introduced to Mr. Frederick Courtnay, 
son of the high sheriff* of , who is so 
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inunensely rich. I have met him several times 
since, and we have become very intimate. 
Part of his father's property lies in the coimty 
of Sligo. Were you down here, we might 
manage a sly-go at the old gentleman's coffers . 
I can do nothing alone. He bets a little upon 
races, but I am quite out of the way of learn- 
ing how they come off, therefore I leave races 
alone. He talks of passing the winter in 
London. I expatiated upon the advantages 
of an introduction to you, which I have pre- 
mised to give him. As he is fond of dancing, 
I represented the facility he would then have 
of going to Almack's, and all the crack balls. 
He was uncommonly pleased at the idea. He 
ba;s not long left Oxford, where the lads not 
only obtain a smattering of the classics, but 
think they get pretty knowing ; * the half- 
knowing ones,* you used to say, * make some- 
times the greatest flats.' He prides himself 
upon billiards, and is a daily visitor to — — 's 
rooms. Welldone could give him ten points, 
and beat him easily. 
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'^ Should there be nothing doing in town« 
you and WeUdone had better cotne down 
immediately. 

*' I am now on the point of meeting hito 
for a ride together, to Great Malvern. He 
has an old rich aunt at the Well-house. Ex- 
cuse haste, adieu* 

*' I am, Dear Hulse, 

" Faithfully yours, 

" P. Frisks." 

A few hours after the receipt of this^ found 
Lord Hulse and Captain Welldone on their 
way to Cheltenham, travelling with all imagi- 
nable speed. 

On their arrival at the Plough,, Friske was 
at the theatre, witnessing Colonel Berkeley 
'^ stalking his shapes** through a part, amid 
the loud whispers and titters of his numerous 
fair acquaintances. 

When he returned from the play, he found 
Welldone and his lordship discussing, with 
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great relishi a grilled chicken and mushroom 
vauce^ and a cool bottle of claret^ by way 
of a restorer from the fatigues of the jour- 
ney. 

5 Mr. Friske. — " Bee the poors, I'm glad 
you've come. I have the finest flat in tow 
imaginable. Hay puts up hare, but hay has 
gone to bed thase two hours." 

Lord Hulse.— " You are one of the best 
feUows at picking up flats in the world. You 
ought to be retained upon Crockford's estab- 
lishipent. You would soon fill up the vacan- 
cies made by those who, by their losses to it, 
are compelled to move off the scene into retire- 
ment." 

Mr. Friske. — " Bee St. Patrick, Hulse, no 
bad thing to bay in Crockford's * red book' for 
a good sinacure, as Mr. *— , Lord — , Sir 

, and a few more lookers-out for his hell 

are, or to recaive ft good bonus out of what a 
maji may drop, who you take thare, bekase 
you can make nothing of him yourself. How 
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shall we manage Mr. Courtnay? Hay gpesr 
to Thompson's wells avary morning hefbre 
braikfast, so Hulse and I will lounge to them 
as if by chance. Way shall bay sure to mait 
hun.*' 

Lord Hulse. — " Good. Do you think he'll 
bleed handsomely at billiards V^ 

Mr. Friske.— " Proparly humoured, I have 
no doubt of it." 

Lord Hulse. — " Well then, Welldone must 
be kept in the back-ground. You introduce 
me to him the first opportunity, and well con- 
trive to repair to the billiard-rooms. Well- 
done must come in by chance, and appear not 
to know us. Ill play him a rub or two, and 
throw up my cue. It wiH then be open for 
Welldone to take him up, and he must lose to 
him at first. He will thus be worked into a 
confidence of his superiority of play, and be 
induced to bet high. You must back him 
thick and thin against Welldcme, with Well- 
done and me. Should I see the opportunity. 
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I will make a few bets round the room. Well- 
done must have ,£500. to show." 

The next morning Lord Hulse and Mr. 
Courtnay were introduced to each other at the 
wells, and the three returned to the Plough to 
breakfast. During the repast the conversation 
was lively : the pleasures of the country, the 
amusements of town, and sporting subjects were 
all dilated upon; but a match at. billiards was 
the pivot upon which they all turned. It was 
soon agreed that Lord Hulse and Mr. Courtnay 
were to play, and for that purpose, when 
breakfast was over, they adjourned to the 
billiard-rooms. 

Lord Hulse.—" I suppose, Mr. Courtnay, 
you are a good player ?" 

Mr. Courtnay. — " Among the middlings, 
my lord." 

Lord Hulse. — " I play wretchedly." 

Mr. Courtnay. — " Marker, let me have that 
cue I played with yesterday." 

Marker.—" Here it is, sir." 

i5 
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Lord Hulse.— '' Give me a nice cue, not too 
heavy. — You can give me points, I should 
think." 

Mr. Courtnay. — " Well pby a game or two 
even, and we shall then be better able to judge 
of each other's play." 

Lord Hulse.— " Very well. Well play fiw 
a pound, to make the game interesting. I diill 
only play a rubber or two." 

Mr. Courtnay.—" A pound a game ? 'done." 

The first game his lordship soon lost* Wfafle 
the second was being played. Captain Well- 
done came into the room, without stirring a 
muscle of recognition to his friends. After 
observing a few hazards, and when the game 
was, — Lord Hulse twelve, to Mr. Courtnay's 
seven, he offered to back his lordship at three 
pounds to two. 

Mr. Friske. — " Til take your thray to two, 
sir." 

Captain Welldone. — "It's a bet, sir. m 
bet it agam." 
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Mr. Courtnay. — " Done> sir," 

A stranger.—** Will you bet it again, sir?" 

Captain Welldone. — ** No, Fve quite enough 
cm it." 

Lord Hulse lost the game. He also lost the 
third and the fourth, when he threw down his 
cue exclaiming, he really could not play. 

Mr. Courtnay won of Lord Hulse four 
pounds and of Captain Welldone thirteen, 
having also made several other bets with him. 
The captain lost to Friske twenty-five pounds. 

Captain Welldone. — ** I '11 play you a game, 
sir, if you like." 

Mr. Courtnay.—" I don't mind, sir ; but I 
don't know your play." 

Captain Welldone. — " A very indifferent 
player. I think, from your style of play with 
your late antagonist, that you can give me 
odds. My game is no better, if so good, as 
that gentleman's." 

Mr. Courtnay. — " Will you go first, or 
•hall I?" 



\ 
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Captain Welldone. — "I always think the 
fairest way is to string for first.^ 

In the trial, Mr. Courtnay's ball was nearest 
the cushion. 

Mr. Coiurtnay.— " Tis my first.'' 
Captain Welldone.—" We'll have some tri- 
fling bet. A pound the game and two pounds 
the rub." 

Mr. Courtnay.— " As I have won of you, 
\ sir, I don't mind." 

I Mr. Friske.— " Shall we have a bait, sir ?" 

; Captain Welldone. — " With all my heart; 

j five poimds a game, if you like." 

Mr. Friske. — " Done, sir." 

Captain Welldone, to make it appear he was 

a novice, and to mask his excellent play, held 

his cue most awkwardly, and made a bad bridge 

for it. He missed his cue now and then, but 

: still made some good cannons and hazards, and 

won two or three games out of six or seven. 

Captain Welldone. — " You are too much 
for me, sir ; you can give me odds." 
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Mr. Courtnay. — " Well, sir, if you think I 
can, take the white hazard/* 

Marker. — " You can give the red, sir." 
Mr. Courtnay. — ** Well, score hinl three.'* 
A few more games were played, still to the 
disadvantage of the captain, who, at last, gave 
over play, pretended to be out of humour, and 
swore roundly. 

Captain Welldone.— *^ Marker, how stand 
the games ?" 

Marker (looking at the slate). — " One pound 
the game, two pounds the rub. 

Five short rubs . . . £20 
Three long ditto .... 9 
By-bets £3. to 2, three times 6 
Ditto, £10. to 1, once ..10 



£36 
Lost before 13 



£49 
^' Forty-nine pounds, sir." 
Captain Welldone, taking out his pocket- 
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book, and flourishing the large roll of notes 
with which he was purposely provided* — 
" Forty-nine pounds to you, sir. There are 
fifty pounds; be good enough to give me a 
sovereign. And now, sir," (turning to Mr. 
Friske,) " what do I owe you ?" 
Mr. Friske read firom a paper, — 

" Five short rubs . . . jESO 
Three long ditto ... 15 
By-bets 27 



Lost before 



92 
25 






£117 






'^ A hundred and savantain poonds, sir." 

Captain Welldone. — ** A hundred and se- 
venteen pounds, eh ? Give me three pounds, 
sir ; here are twelve tens." 

Mr. Friske, pocketing the money. — ** You've 
been unlucky, sir." 

Captain Welldone.—** A Uttle so ; a mere 
trifle." 
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Welldone made an appointment for the mor- 
Tow, to have another trial, and then left the 
room. Friske gave the marker five .pounds, 
and Mr. Courtnay two. Lord Hulse took 
some bets from the strangers round, and 
picked up twenty-two pounds. Lord Hulse, 
Mr. Friske, and Mr. Courtnay then returned 
together to the Plough, ordered dinner, and 
retired to dress. 

Captain Welldone, soon after, found his 
way, by the back staircase, to Lord Hulse's 
dressing-room, where Friske also was. 

Mr. Friske.—** Shall way try to make him 
play at cards ?" 

Lord Hulse.—** No ; we have not been 
friends long enough. Besides, Welldone and 
us must continue to appear to be strangers for 
the present ; we must not appear in it at all. 
We shall work him at billiards to-morrow to a 
dead certainty, for he's in ecstacies at his suc- 
cess to-day, and regrets he did not bet with 
Welldone as high as Friske did." 
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Mr. Friske.— " Hay has not much of the 
raidy^ I balaive ; but his bond would be good 
for tahn thoosand.'* 

Lord Hulse. — " His papa keeps him short, 
eh ? Well, his bond would be no bad catch. 
Now let's see how we stand by the morning: 
W. lost to C. by backing H. £13 

Do. himself 36 
F. gave the marker ... 50 
H. lost to C 4 



58 
Deduct, won by H. of strangers 22 

Out . . . £36 



*' Out just twelve * gold-finches' each upon 
a good adventure." 

While these happy expectations were being 
indulged in by these worthies of the Plough, 
the under-strappers of this kind of drama, who 
come in for their gleanings, were not idle. 

The marker told hb master, who was absent 
during the previous scene, all the particulars. 
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The master cursed his ill stars that^ in being 
away, he did not leave word where he could 
be found, — a precaution generally taken by all 
billiard-table owners, who make a shrewd 
guess of what is going forward, and reap a 
harvest accordingly. Indeed, there are but 
few tables which have not their regular Greeks, 
who work for the table and divide the plunder 
with the owner, which is received in secret. 

The marker, in the evening, went also to a 
public house, to smoke his segar, (so common 
has that practice become), and take his glass 
of grog, where he was in the habit of meeting 
with the sharks connected with the billiard- 
rooms in London, who move to watering- 
places, &c. at this season, and from whom he 
gains some useful information of certain visitors 
from that hot-bed of loose fry. 

The marker himself did not know one of 
the parties, nor could he at all learn by the de- 
scription he gave of them, or the inquiries he 
made. 
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However^ he said sufficient to put a good 
many upon the ** qui-vive" that there could be 
something got^ which caused the rooms to be 
fully attended on the morrow. 

But to return to the Plough. - 

Lord Hulse, Mr. Friske, and Mr. Caurtnay^ 
smoking Segars and drinking iced Punch. 

Mr. Courtnay.—- *^* I shall be most happy to 
see youy my Lord Hulse, and Mr. Friske, at 
my father's seat in November. It is the largest 
in all the coimty, and we have the finest pre- 
serve of game in those parts. 

Lord Hulse. — " You are extremely kind, 
sir ; but when you once get me there, you will 
have a great difficulty to rid yourself of me 
again. I am an incessant sportsman, and 
where I take up my quarters for sporting, d — 
me if I like to leave them, till a bird cannot 
be turned up for five miles round." 

Mr. Courtnay. — " You are a good shot then, 
my lord, I take it V* 
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Lord Hulse. — " Yes— so, so ; but if I were 
as good a shot as you are a billiard player, I 
should never miss my l»rd, as you never miss 
a hazard, when you are intent upon making 
it." 

Mr. Courtnay. — " My lord, you flatter me. 
I think I do play pretty well, though ; I cer- 
tainly made some beautiful strokes to-day." 

Lord Hulse.—" Yes, d— d fine. I'd back 
you for twenty thousand against that gentle- 
man you played with after me. I could beat 
him myself; he could not play at all. I am 
informed he is a man of immense wealth." 

Mr. Courtnay.— ^" Do you think he is as 
rich as my father ? My father has fifty thou- 
sand a year." 

Mr. Friske. — " Take a pinch of snufF, my 
dair sir ; it is some of Pontet's best mixture.— 
Fifty thoosand a yair!" added Friske in an 
under tone: at the same time he received a 
severe tread upon his foot from Lord Hulse, 
whose coolness never forsook him. 
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Mr. Courtnay. — " It's the most, delicious 
snuff I ever took.** 

Mr. Friske. — " Then pray do may the ho- 
nour to recaive a canastair of it. I never tra- 
vail without a good stock to halp my friends in 
the coimtry to some^ where no good can bay 
obtained. Buonaparte was a nice lad to take 
snuff; all grate men/' opening his box for a 
pinch, ** take snuff> it clairs the haid.'* 

Mr. Courtnay. — " I'm afraid I shall be rob- 
bing you, or I would accept your polite offer." 

Mr. Friske. — ** Not at hall, sir, not at hall. 
Bee the poors, my own father would not bay 
more wailcome. You shall have a canastair 
to-morrow." 

The trio soon separated for repose. 

The next day the party were at the billiard- 
rooms by the time appointed. Welldone, not 
to appear too eager, did not arrive for nearly 
half an hour after, the whole of which time 
Mr. Courtnay was in a fidget, and almost ap- 
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prehended that he would not come. He held 
cue in hand^ and had the end well chalked. 
The room was fuU of persons, each forming 
different ideas and different plans for the guid- 
ance of their conduct. Welldone, on his en- 
trance, was recognized by two or three present, 
who had seen him play at Gregory's in town, 
but they took no notice of him ; they would 
not spoil a good thing, but make the most of 
it they coidd upon the sly. Welldone, seeing 
so many persons present, wanted a private 
room, but there were only two rooms, and 
both considered public, therefore the request 
could not be granted. The gentlemen took off 
their coats for the encoimter. The captain 
had his own cue, which he never travelled 
without, and which his groom brought for the 
occasion. 

Captain Welldone.—" You beat me shame- 
fully yesterday, sir; I think I must have five 
points from you to-day. I have no confidence." 
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Mr. Courtnay. — *^ 1 11 give jrou the red ha- 
zard again to-day, and, if I beat you, you shall 
have five." 

Captain Welldone.— " Very well We bet 
a pound the game, and two pounds the rub, as 
before." 

Mr. Friske. — *' I*U bait you tahn pocmds 
the game." 

" Captain Welidone.— ^* You shall, sh*." 

A few games were played with alternate suc- 
cess on both sides. The game became inte- 
resting to the by-standers, who made bets 
among themselves, and money was soon chang- 
ing masters. While the captain was playing 
this ^' off and on" game, Lord Hulse, Mr. 
Friske, and the captain, confined their bets to 
themselves, excepting when the captain ofiered 
a curious heavy bet upon a game he intended 
to lose, which, he well judged, would not be 
taken, and did not like his play when he in- 
tended to win, by which hints they managed 
to win of indifferent persons what they could. 
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At length Mr. Courtnay, on a game^ was 
nineteen to the captain's five, and it was the 
latter's play. The balls were so situated on 
the table, that it appeared impossible to score 
off them. 

Captain Welldone.— " I '11 take two hundred 
to five that I score and make the game." 

Mr. Friske. — " I '11 bait you, sir, twice over, 
you don't.' 

Mr. Courtnay. — " I '11 bet you two hundred 

to five." 

Captain Welldone. — ^* Done with both of 
you. I'll take it again." 

A stranger. — ** I'll bet you. Sir." 
Captain Welldone.—" Done, sir." 
Many smaller bets, down to shillings, were 
depending on the event. 

The captain now " let out" his play : — he 
first well chalked his cue from a piece of fine 
chalk he had in his waistcoat pocket. He 
then put his left hand flat upon the table, in 
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order to twist a cannon, place the red ball over 
the left middle pocket, and bring his own ball 
into the balk, a Uttle to the right. This stroke 
was beautifully executed. The captain's ball* 
spun with a sure and steady force from the 
white ball to the cushion, receding from wluch 
it glanced sUghtly off the red ball, leaving it 
at an angle of about a foot from the centre 
pocket, and came within the balk an inch of 
the line. The stranger who had betted the 
captain two hundred to five, began to '' smeD 
a rat," and retreated behind the other lookers- 
on, unobserved, towards the door, to be ready 
for a start, in the event of the captain's follow- 
ing up such fine play. 

The cannon made the captain seven: he 

* It may not bo amiss to state, that most billiard-rooms are 
provided with light and hearj balls, and the leg accastoroed to 
the use of them, varies the streng^th of hitting^ the balls accord- 
ingly, while the novice is pat, by them, completely abroad in 
bis play. Markers stand to billiard legs, by scoring more for 
the leg, and less for the flat than they ought to do, daring the 
progress of the game. 
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then made five, "jennies" (pocketing off* the red 
or white ball into the middle pocket), off* the 
red ball, bringing it each time close upon the 
same spot, and thus won the game with one 
point to spare. 

Captain Welldone. — ** I never made such 
lucky strokes in all my Ufe. Where is the 
gentleman who betted me two hundred to 
five r 

A stranger. — " Some one in a white hat 
went out just now in great haste, upon your 
making the last stroke, sir." 

Marker.—" Sh^ll I run after him, sir?" 

Captain Welldone, whose experience taught 
him to know that it was one of those tricks 
often practised in billiard-rooms, and that the 
fellow probably had not two hundred pence, 
at once said, — " Oh, no ; it's of no use ; let 
him go and be d — d. I begin to feel peck- 
ish ; shall we have something to eat, sir ?" 

Mr. Courtnay. — " If you please, sir," 
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Captain Welldone. — ** Your friends, per- 
haps, will join us ?" 

Lord Hulse.— ** I'm not hungry, sir." 

Mr. Friske. — ** I don't care if I do have 
something to hate." 

Captain WeUdone. — " Marker, send for 
some anchovy sandwiches, and a couple of 
bottles of champagne, in a pail of ice.— How 
do we stand, marker ?" 

Marker. — " You have won, sir, three long 
rubs and two short; and you have lost two 
long rubs and one short." 

Captain Welldone. — " I've won then, one 

long and one short rub upon the balance." 

One long rub .... £3 

One short rub .... 40 

By-bet ...... 200 



£207 



" What initial," addressing Mr. Friske, 
" shall I put against your name, sir ?" 
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Mr. Friske.— " Pay (P.) if you plaze. But 
you shall have the money if you choose," pull- 
ing out his pocket-book. 

Captain Welldone. — " Oh no, sir, I'm sure 
you are a gentleman; however, sir, you need 
not fear, you will win it all back. Marker, 
put down against P, 

One long rub .... £10 
One short rub .... 20 
By-bet ...... 400 



£430 



You shall increase your bets if you like, 
gentlemen.*' 

Mr. Friske.— " I'll bait you fi% poonds the 
game, if you'll play avan, not without.'' 

Mr. Courtnay, whose courage was restored 
by a couple of glasses of champagne, and 
who reflected besides upon the beating he 
gave Lord Hulse and the captain the day be- 
fore, without hesitation said,—" I'll bet you 
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fifty pounds the game^ and a hundred the rub, 
but you must take no odds.'* 

Captain Welldone. — " Vm not fond of bet- 
ting so high, but never mind, it shall be so. 
Marker, we now play even." 

WTien Mr. Courtnay made a tolerably 
good hazard — " beautiful play!"^" excellent 
stroke!" — ** never saw so fine a stroke!'* — 
flowed like honey from the lips of Lord Hulse 
and Mr. Friske into his ears. Captain Well- 
done, by allowing Mr. Courtnay to get too 
close upon game, in order to save appearances, 
and make it look a ^' tight match," lost a few 
games he did not intend to do, although Mr. 
Courtnay became so agitated from his feelings, 
from what he drank, and the heat of the day, 
that he often missed his cue, and oftener the 
easiest hazard. Those about the room, at 
length, would only bet one way, and there 
were no takers. 

At nine o'clock Mr, Courtnay found it was 
of no use, and gave over play. He lost £5300. 
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Mr. Friske, £7540. to Captain Welldone 
and Lord Hulse: the latter, besides, won 
quietly from the spectators £78. The owner 
of the table picked up his money, as well as 
the marker, in a small way. 

Mr. Courtnay settled the next day. He 
paid «£1300. down, and gave a ^^ post obit^' for 
the remainder, being the best arrangement 
that could be wrung from him. He was 
deucedly chagrined at his loss, but he attri- 
buted it greatly to his own shocking bad play, 
in which idea Lord Hulse and Mr* Friske 
concurred, though they could have told him, 
that the captain did not play within eight 
points of his game, at any one period of the 
match. 

When Lord Hulse, Mr. Friske, and Captain 
Welldone, met to talk over the affair after 
settlement, Mr. Friske said, he thought they 
could stick Mr. Courtnay for ^10,000. ; but 
Lord Hulse, though he agreed such a thing 
might be done, thought that it was not ad- 
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visable then to go farther^ but they would 
" have him" in town in the winter; adding, that 
his father was old, and that ^' when he came 
into the Jifly sihoosand a yair,'' imitating 
Friske, " he would be as good as an annuity** 
to them. 

Captain Welldone left Cheltenham the next 
day for Brighton, where Lord Hulse and Mr. 
Friske agreed to meet him, for the purpose of 
taking a range of the watering-places upon the 
Sussex and Kentish coasts. 

Mr. Courtnay arrived in town in the wmter, 
and met Lord Hulse and Mr. Friske on the 
banks of the Serpentine River, viewing the 
skaiters. 

Their acquaintance was renewed, and, soon 
after, Lord Hulse introduced Mr. Courtnay to 
" Crockford's Club," of which he was instantly 
made a member. 

In consequence of Mr. Courtnay losing 
largely at that hell, and, therefore, of the 
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excellent introduction. Lord Hulse obtained 
£2500. for the bond, a great part of which, 
upon the division taking place between the 
three, was lost at the French hazard table, a 
result confidently expected, or so much would 
not have been given for the bond. 

Mr. Courtnay's father died soon after, and 
the bond was immediately paid without scruple 
or delay. 

Here the baronet paused; and some re- 
marks were made on the schemes for plun- 
dering the inexperienced, which the perusal 
of the preceding sketch had unfolded. 

'' I think,^' said the Marquis of Meadowdale, 
'Vthat the information Mr. Cleveland is con- 
veying, deepens in interest, and awakens an 
intensity of reflection.'^ 

" Who can wonder,'' added Sir Walter 
** when such practices as these can be carried 
on with such apparent impunity, that the youth* 
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fill and the inexperienced so often fall victims 
to such designing knaves ? These pursuits are 
a complete robbery. The poor thief will lose 
his hfe for some small robbery^ committed un- 
der the influence of starvaticm and want, but 
the wholesale robbers by gaming, stalk abroad 
in the wages of their crime, and laugh all law 
and moral feeling to scorn. ^' 

The baronet then proceeded with the re- 
maining part of the second sketch. 

Autumn is a very busy seascm for all kinds 
of legs. 

Visitors to watering-places, races and fights, 
are supposed to have a little loose cash about 
them, and therefore an infinite variety of these 
gentry are always on the alert to get hold of it. 

Among the rest are persons connected with 
the London gaming-houses, who move off to 
the scene of action, with gaming-tables of all 
kinds, like caravans of wild beasts to the 
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different fairs. These tables, for the conve- 
nience of travelling, take to pieces, and are 
under the management of the most practised 
town sharpers. Newmarket, Epsom, Ascot, 
Doncaster, Cheltenham, Bath, Brighton, Li- 
verpool, and other places, are all visited in 
their turns. Some pitch tents or booths at 
races and fights, while others hire rooms or 
houses for those periods. These itinerant 
helUtes, arrive some days before the races or 
fights, in order to distribute cards in the neigh- 
bouring towns or villages, descriptive of the 
games played, and stating where. They are 
very busy also on the race course. **Une, 
deux, cinque," and " Roulette," are the games 
most commonly played in the booths, and Eng- 
lish hazard at the houses. " Une, deux, cinque" 
is played with an ivory ball, about the size of 
a plum dumpling, and has very much the look 
of one. It has forty-eight small round flat 
spots, twenty-four black, sixteen red, and eight 
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blue. The points in farour of the bankj 
upon what is considered the fair ball, are, 
three bars to black, two to red, and one to 
blue, — six points out of forty-eight. If the 
black turns up and is backed, an even amount 
is paid to the stake ; if the red, twice the 
stake; and if the blue, five times the stake, 
excepting when the bars of either colour come 
up, when the stakes are lost upon the losing 
colours, and nothing is paid upon the winning 
one. 

These tables are always provided with two 
balls, one the ball just described, and ano- 
ther which is called the '^double ball,*' on 
account of having double bars ; — ^twelve points 
in favour of the bank, but out of a less num- 
ber of spots. When a good flat comes into 
one of these dens, the double ball is planted 
upon him. 

A gentleman, a member of Crockford's, in 
spite of the warnings his repeated losses ought 
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to have given him, at the last Hampton races, 
went into one of these booths, and was fleeced 
out of about ^60. in ready money, and cfHOO. 
upon owings, he being well known, by a low 
set of these itinerant vagabonds. 

After the gentleman had quitted, five pounds 
each were given to two persons who happened 
to-be in the booth by chance, and who were 
«ware of what had been done. 

One of these persons, feeling dissatisfied 
with so small a portion, went, in a few days 
after, to the principal, and told him that he 
would have more, or he would nose. He 
wanted £50. altogether,^ and it was promised 
that he should have the other .£45. upon the 
£1700. being paid. Payment of the ^1700. 
was subsequently demanded, but the gentle- 
man had been informed in the meiantime, the 
nature of the transaction, and therefore re- 
fused, threatening, in the event of their speak- 
ing to him again upon the subject, that he 
would have them taken into custody. 
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Connected with these tables are persons 
nick-named ^* bonnets/ who being dressed out 
for the occasion as well as they can manage, 
with brass spurs at the heels of their boot8» 
and provided with money for the purpose, 
come into the booths as perfect strangers, and 
exclaim, with the best town drawl they can 
assume, and a swaggering air, all which is 
thought so very imposing to countryfolk, "ten 
pounds 'blue' — *red' — or * black,'" then, turn- 
ing to a person standing by, whom they take 
to be a flat, " you shall go me halves, sir, if 
you like, I'll pound it that we win, I've won 
all this money," taking out a handful of sove- 
reigns and gilt farthings y " this morning; come, 
try your luck with me." Mostly the bait takes. 
These persons also pick up flats at places of 
refreshment, &c. and bring them under their 
arms to the tables to which they are attached. 

These bonnets are also very useful in another 
way. If the person being plimdered begins to 
suspect that the ball is not true and fair, he 
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intimates to the gentleman, alias the bonnet, 
apparently his fellow-sufferer, his suspicions, 
and intention of examining the ball; these 
scamps then seize the ball, run off with it, and 
so prevent the detection. Another way is, to 
draw the flat's attention from the table, while 
the keeper exchanges the fair ball for the foul 
ball. When that is effected, the bonnet ad- 
dresses his pal and says, " My friend wishes 
to see the ball." He shows it, and expatiates 
upon its fairness, which set matters right again. 
Many an unsuspecting country gentleman, 
farmer, grazier, and youths, have fallen easy 
prey to the deceptive and cheating practices of 
these places. And how should it be other- 
wise ? The more experienced, but still equally 
weak brethren, punters (players) of the me- 
tropolis, very rarely detect the black-leg tricks, 
at French hazard, sleight-of-hand tricks at all 
games with cards, &c., which are practised with 
impunity at the hells in town, on all fit occa- 
; sions« 
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The inhabitants of some country places, a 
few of whom may have been sufferers, hold the 
London gamblers in just dread and abhorrence. 
Three "town legs" had alighted at a place 
called Robert Town, about twelve mfles from 
Leeds, and took up their quarters, as is usual, 
at the principal inn. They soon commenced 
operations by landing three or four of the 
townspeople, who spent their evenings there, 
out of about three pounds. The next morn- 
ing one of them, a merry, humourous fellow, 
employed the town crier and his belL The 
fellow went about, ** O, yes ! O, yes ! O, yes ! 
this is to give nootice, soom garmblers from 
Loonun be coom doon here, and be staying at 
the Red Lion." The tingling hint was taken, 
and the party shifted their quarters to a less 
nosing place. 

Some associates of the ill-fated Weare, who 
fell a victim to the desperate passions so horrid 
a system cannot fail to engender, make Don- 
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caster^ particularly during the racing week^ 
their head quarters. Weare was with a party 
at the races immediately before this horrid 
murder. 

The proprietor of a certain infamous night 
house, has also a concern for English hazard 
down here, and reaps annually an abundant 
harvest. His town estabUshment being open 
for the reception and entertainment of ladies 
and gentlemen ** of town," gives him great op- 
portunities of learning who of those who visit 
his house, will visit the races, and of recom- 
mending such of them as " will do" to his 
(though, of course, he does not say that it is 
bis,) country " sporting box." Having been a 
** croupier" at several hells in Pall Mall, Bury 
and St. James's Streets, and being related to a 
family of hellites,-*-the profession having been 
followed by father and son from the fourth and 
fifth generations, — his experience in such mat- 
ters must be very great. Of this family there 
are " old Harry" and '* young Harry," **long 
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Harry" and "little Harry," and a worthier 
set to bear one of the titles of " Old Nick," 
and claim an affinity to his satanic majesty, 
does not exist. 

Surely the magistrates in the vicinity of all 
races would do well to keep a vigilant eye upon 
such goings on, and be ready to act with vi- 
gour and promptitude. They are really as 
much deserving such attention as another class 
of " Hght-fingered gentry," who regulate their 
movements with intentions precisely similar, 
however they may differ in the means of ac- 
complishing them. 

At the last Chelmsford races, two out of a 
party of three of these itinerant hellites, who 
had a booth upon the race ground, one of 
whom (the bonnet to the table), particularly 
prides himself upon dancing, managed, after 
their day's labour, to go to the race-ball in the 
evening. The bonnet went with a boat- 
brimmed white hat, (a shape much in vogu« 
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among legs)) swaggered up and down the 
room, then took a seat, and pompously called 
for a bottle of champagne, for which he was 
enabled to pay, no doubt, out of the spoils of 
the day. Having been drinking before, the 
wine made him a little more light-he^ded, and 
with it he felt the desire of enjoying a step upon 
the ^' light fantastic toe." After addressing, a 
few ladies, at length he obtained a partner. 
The parent of the fair lady, an influential gen- 
tleman of the county, upon re-entering the 
room, after a short absence, saw his daughter 
dancing with a person whom he did not know, 
and therefore inquired about him. One gen- 
tleman whom he asked said, ^^ I '11 tell you who 
he is, he belongs to an * une, deux, cinque' 
table on the race-ground." The father imme- 
diately took his daughter away from her part- 
ner. It was then proposed to turn him and 
his companion out of the room ; but this un- 
pleasant alternative was spared by their de- 
parting of their own accord, upon finding they 
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were known. The following day, the father 
of the young lady, attended by some fHends, 
was conducted to the booth belonging to the 
party, and found them in the act of working 
the balL The gentleman in question, with 
great indignation, asked the bonnet (who was 
mounted, not on a horse, but in spurs,) how he 
dared to come to the respectable assembly of 
the over night ? when with the greatest impu- 
dence he replied, that " he" thought he did 
his hugly daughter a honnor by dancing with 
her, for he would lay" (shaking the money bag 
of the bank in the gentleman's face,) " all this 
to a shilling, that there was not so good a 
dancer as himself in the whole county." The 
gentlemian and his friends, seeing that it would 
be quite ridiculous to parley farther with such 
gentry, went away, but immediately caused the 
constables to visit and put down the booth. 

Such fellows fly from races to races; so 
being disturbed at Chelmsford, they moved off 
to the races at Knutsford, in Cheshire, where 
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they again pitched their gaming tent. The 
news of the Chehnsford adventure reached 
herej and the magistrates more effectively per- 
formed their duty. They caused this party of 
three to be taken into custody. When sen- 
tencing them to a fortaighf s imprisonment and 
the tread-mill, as " rogues and vagabonds," 
one of the worthy magistrates observed, that 
the dancing hero would acquire by th^ whole- 
some discipline a new step, and recommended, 
as a preliminary, that he should shake off the 
brass spurs that glittered at his heels. Thirty 
pounds were offered to get them off, without 
avail. One who was a very grub among the 
spiders^ wept at the decision of the magis- 
trates. 

Sir Walter Mortimer frequently paused in 
his reading, as different passages were marked, 
either with appropriate comments, or a general 
laugh. The lively conversation that followed, 
continued till the hall clock, striking twelve, 
warned the baronet away. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A REFRESHING breeze from the south-west^ 
in the afternoon of an extremely sultry day, 
induced Lady Meadowdale and her daughter, 
to atight from their carriage, in the Park, and 
take the wholesome exercise of walking. It 
was the more agreeable, as the ladies had been 
making purchases in shops, where the air had 
been quite suffocating. 

They had not taken many steps before they 
met with Mr. Tiptoe Dash, a gentleman of 
very peculiar conceit and fashion. He was 
the second son of Mr. Ledger Dash, now some 
time dead, who realized a large fortune by 
trafficking in East India goods, and then re- 
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tired from trade, settling for the rest of his 
life, at Bale Hall, in Devonshire, which man- 
sion and park he bought for £35,000. Mr. 
Tiptoe Dash rested his pretensions to gentility 
and fashion, upon a singular observance of 
*' etiquette" and forbearance at meals, particu- 
larly at dinner. His whole study was singu- 
larity, to produce some new feature of which, 
his time and thoughts were completely en- 
grossed. To be helped to more than about 
five heads of asparagus, or twenty green peas, 
would cause him to change colour and order 
his plate to be taken away. The sight of 
a summer cabbage at dinner, would literaUy 
make him faint ; he one day upset an old 
woman's fruit stall, in his haste to cross a 
street to avoid a greengrocer's shop, at the 
door of which he espied a large basketful of 
that vegetable, red and white. He instantly 
retired from a party, if a poor hapless lady 
should chance to be there who had the sad 
misfortune to be helped twice, in his presence. 
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to salmon-trout. AU introductions below an 
honourable 9 this sprout of tea and sugoT'ome 
used to cut dead. A nobleman once played 
him a trick which annoyed him dreadfiilly for 
a considerable time. The viscount was intro- 
duced to Mr. Tiptoe Dash at a time when his 
lordship appeared far removed from the title, 
so Mr. Tiptoe Dash, upon meeting him 
afterwards, would not know him. When, 
however, by deaths, he suddenly succeeded^to 
a title and large fortune, Mr. Tiptoe Dash met 
his lordship in Oxford Street, and imme* 
diately presumed upon his former introduction.' 
The nobleman in question hit upon a mode of 
revenge. His lordship introduced the son of 
his hosier and glover, who used to turn out 
the very pink of fashion, to Mr. Tiptoe Dash, 
as a gentleman of large fortune, and heir to an 
earldom. The youth of socks and braces was 
put up to the cheat. Mr. Tiptoe Dash court- 
ed his society, and as they were walking up 
Bond Street together, arm-in-arm, at the most 
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fashionable hour^ a tradesman with a large 
parcel accosted the hosier's son with great fa- 
miliarity^ and desired him to tell his father to 
send the stockings home that evening, which 
had been ordered the day before. Mr. Tiptoe 
Dash made but '* a hop, skip, and jump" to get 
out of sight, with his face all crimson. The 
noble lord was on the opposite side of the way 
enioying hk confusion. Mr. Tiptoe Dash 
turned over in his mind the propriety of send- 
ing the noble lord a message ; but this step he 
declined taking, fearing that it would cause a 
greater notoriety to be given to the adventure. 
His walk was as singular as his other eccentri- 
cities, seldom suffering his heel to touch the 
ground. The sort of French hop he gave his 
motions, he acquired by a short visit to Paris 
for about a fortnight. Encompassed by such 
peculiarities, he thought himself an object of 
wonder and admiration, and embraced every 
opportunity to be seen in the company of, or 
conversing with persons of distinction. 
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Mr. Tiptoe Dash^ therefore^ on seeing the 
noble marchioness and Lady Eliza walking 
alone by the side of the drive^ thought it too 
good an opportunity to let slip for having the 
appearance to those who knew him and might 
happen to pass by^ of being upon an intimacy 
with a family so universally esteemed. He 
approached the ladies^ in whose company he 
chanced to be once at a party at Lady Lawn- 
shade's ; making a profound bow^ one of his 
very best^ and that is saying a great deiEil, 
for he also prided himself upon bowing. 
One day he turned into Harley Street from 
Cavendish Square^ and just at the commence- 
ment of itj he had to pass some ladies whom 
he knew, to whom he made a very rare bow, 
with which he was so very well pleased, that 
he continued bowing, at every half dozen 
steps, to the end of the street, by the New 
Road. On this occasion he made two obei- 
sances, one to the marchioness and the other 
to Lady Eliza, both equally reverential. 
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" I hope I have the felicity," said Mr. Tiptoe 
Dash, of seeing Lady Meadowdale and her 
fair daughter in good health : tripping it upon 
the green, —no, I should rather say, upon the 
brown sward, for the Park is quite burnt up, — 
is very conducive to the establishment of it." 

^* We are obliged to you, sir," replied the 
marchioness, **I am but indifferently." 

" I am deeply grieved to hear that," added 
Mr. Tiptoe Dash; " and what says Lady 
Eliza r 

** I am pretty well, sir, I thank you," re- 
pUed her ladyship. 

" Pretty and well, eh ?" said Mr. Tiptoe 
Dash. Pretty your ladyship must always be," 
bowing very low, " and welly I do myself the 
happiness of wishing you may also always be," 
trowing again and smiling complacently, evi- 
dently well satisfied with the compliment he 
paid, and his address in paying it. 

Lady Eliza's sensitive mind shot a roseate 
hue over her. beautiful features, like the distant 
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glowing blush over the eastern horizon^ by the 
early gUmpse of a cloudless mom. Her trans- 
cendant charms had eUcited thousands of com- 
pliments from different persons, who by intro- 
duction or some casualty had the opportunity 
of making them, but to all which, she had the 
good sense to turn a deaf ear. She readily 
discerned through the thin veil that covered a 
heartless compUment, and well judged between 
that, and the free effusions of a sincere mind. 
She, in fact, in most instances, never relished a 
compliment, and generally felt hurt at their 
being made, as she coi^idered they brought 
into question the soundness of her judg- 
ment. 

Mr. Tiptoe Dash continued for some time 
to walk by the side of the ladies without utter- 
ing a word. At length, he mustered up suffi- 
cient courage for another effort. " What a 
delightfully agreeable woman Lady Lawnshade 
is," said Mr. Tiptoe Dash. " That evening 
I had the honour and satisfaction of being in- 
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troduced to your ladyships, (bowing very 
low,) I consider the happiest moment I ever 
passed.*' 

** The parties given by Lady Lawnshade 
are generally very pleasant/' added Lady 
Meadowdale. 

Another pause in the conversation, which 
lasted a long while, which at length was inter- 
rupted by Mr. Tiptoe Dash. 

" I saw it announced in the Morning He- 
rald," said Mr. Tiptoe Dash, " that your lady- 
ship and noble family were on the eve of your 
departure for Upland Castle, North Wales." 

** We leave town the end of next week," 
added Lady Meadowdale. 

" When that event takes place," said Mr. 
Tiptoe Dash, '' the most splendid sun of 
beauty in fashion's hemisphere declines in the 
West, leaving a gloom behind in her train, 
but with a look that says, * je reviendrai,' " 
bowing so indistinctly that it was impossible to 
tell whether the intended compliment was to 
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the mother or daughter, and purposely so^ that 
both might take it if they felt disposed. 

" I think of visiting Wales this autumn/* 
continued Mr. Tiptoe Dash^ " it is a most ex- 
quisitely delightful coimtry, I have heard." 
Here he remained silent^ in hope of hearing 
something said about taking Upland Castle in 
his way, but no such sounds were elicited. 

The footman was now desired to hail th« 
carriage, and on its coming up, the two ladies 
were handed into it by Mr. Tiptoe Dash, who 
made a very low bow to them as it moved 
away, and then made a dozen more as he went 
on, to. the statue of Achilles, for there was no 
other object before him. 

Sir Walter Mortimer was informed of the 
morning^s rencounter, and amused the family 
party highly, with a few details of the oddities, 
or rather the frivolities, of Mr. Tiptoe Dash. 

The Marquis of Meadowdale inquired if the 
baronet had received any more news from Mr. 
Cleveland, when he immediately produced an- 
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other packet^ which had been sent to his house 
during the day. 

SKETCH No. Ill, 

Crogkford's. — Scene the First. — French Hazard, 

AlmacKs^ — One o'clock in the morning. 

Lord Hulse. — " Ah ! Foppery, how are 
you ? do you go to Crockford's by and by ?" 

Hon. G. Foppery. — **'Pon my honour, I 
think I shall ; I have been so unlucky, that I 
did determine never to go again, but the last 
' quadrille* has quite knocked me up. I don't 
relish dancing as I used to do, so ' pour passer 
le temps.' I think I shall crawl there for an 
hoiir." ' 

Lord Hulse.—" I '11 have my carriage called 
and we '11 go together. This place is a d— d 
bore to stay long at." 

At this moment Mr. Friske approached, 
in company with the Earl of Chesterton, 
who was just of age, after passing a long 
minority. The executors of the late earl's 
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vfiVL, who were also guardians of the present 
earl^ had well performed their combing duties. 
They had husbanded the estate with so much 
care^ that three hundred thousand pounds^ in 
ready money^ were placed at the disposal of 
the young earl^ on reaching the age of twenty- 
one. A few days after^ he took seventy thou- 
sand pounds into the city^ to pay off some 
bonds^ which had been given in consideration 
of money advanced^ unknown to his guardians^ 
durmg his lordship's mmority, upon the most 
usurious interest. 

Mr. Friske. — "My Lord Hulse^ how do 
you do ? Lord Chastarton^ I fail great happi- 
ness in the opportunity of introducing you to 
Lord Hulse. Allow me the honour. Lord 
Chastarton, Lord Hulse; Lord Hulse, Lord 
Chastarton.'* 

The two noble lords bowed acknowledge- 
ments. 

Lord Hulse. — " Have you been dancing, my 
lord?" 
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Lord Chesterton. — " I have^ and I Ve danced 
myself tired and hungry." 

Lord Hulse. — " I feel weary of the music, 
and am inclined to feed too. I have just or- 
dered my carriage to convey myself and a 
friend to a club-house of mine, the only place 
in town where you can get^ at this hour 
of the night, anything worth eating or drink- 
ing. If your lordship and my friend Mr. 
Friske, are not better engaged, it will afford 
me great satisfaction to take you both under 
my wing. If your lordship's carriage is not 
ready, mine is much at your service." 

Mr. Friske. — ** My dair Hulse, you are so 
vary kind; Lord Chastarton and I were going 
to Staiphens's to have a grilled chicken, but 
I shall bay glad to accept your offer. What 
say you, Chastarton ?" 

Lord Chesterton. — " Upon my word. Lord 
Hulse is infinitely obliging. I shall be very 
happy to join you." 

Lord Chesterton desired his carriage to go 
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home^ telling his coachman, that as it was a 
fine moonlight night, he should walk home. 
The four then jumped into Lord Hulse's car- 
riage, who, in an under tone to his footman, 
desired to be driven to Crockford's, where they 
very soon arrived. 

On alighting, the party were led by Lord 
Hulse to the splendidly fitted-up Coffee, or 
general reception-room^ on the left-hand of 
the marble passage. They then^ ascended the 
stairs to the Supper-room : there were two or 
three parties here and there at supper, and 
other tables were laid out with costly plate, 
&c. for the same purpose. The large plate 
glasses, in immense gilt frames ; the splendid 
lamps, wax candles, and the whole appearance 
was gay and enlivening. Some foreign dishes, 
in Ude's best style, were soon served up, and 
their high and savoury flavour, gave the great- 
est possible zest to the claret and champagne, 
which passed round with great rapidity. Lord 
Chesterton declared with every glass of wine 
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he took to cool his excited palate^ that it was 
the finest wine he ever tasted. On getting up 
for a moment^ his lordship stumbled over a 
chair^ and reeled a Uttle towards the door, — 
sufficient indications of the peculiar influence 
such excellent cheer was working upon the 
brain of the unsuspecting young nobleman. 

The Hon. G. Foppery, all eagerness, took 
the opportunity of flying to the French hazard 
table in an adjoining room, leaving Lord HuUe 
and Friske together for a few moments during 
the absence of Lord Chesterton. 

Mr. Friske. — " Bee J — s, Hulse, I wish yon 
had not brought Chastarton hare. If haiz 
traited in a proper manner, he'll make one of 
the finest flats in the univairse. Hay has, 
at present, the graitest abhorrence of gam- 
bling." 

Lord Hulse. — " I have heard that, and that's 
the reason I brought him herci for Crockford's 
hazard bank to break the ice. We'll take him 
into the play-room presently. The wine has 

L 5 
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put him into such a heedless humour^ that ITl 
lay a guinea to a shilling he will play. Let a 
man once bite at one gaming bait, he is sure 
to nibble at any other." 

The entrance of Lord Chesterton put an 
end to the conversation. 

Lord Hulse. — " Come, Chesterton, another 
glass of wine round will finish the bottle, and 
then we'll go and see what they are about in 
the next room." 

It was now half-past two o'clock in the 
morning. There had been heavy play in the 
early part of the night, but towards one it 
slackened, and by two had subsided altogether. 
Foppery, on seeing this, had gone away. On 
the trio reaching the play-room, Crockford 
was seated at the play-table with two or three 
persons, constant attendants of the place, talk- 
ing about races and fights. A whisper went 
round the room, that the young and rich Earl 
of Chesterton was in the room. 
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One of these persons* immediately asked 
for the box and dice, and the groomporter was 
instantly mounted upon his stool. He threw 
out for a trifle. The box was then taken by 
Mr. Friske: he backed himself for twenty 
pounds. He called " seven's the main.'' He 
threw five. " Five to seven/' said the groom- 
porter. He took the odds, three to two, in 
tens. Lord Hulse did not fancy Friske's 
chance, and therefore betted the odds in fives 
against it. Friske, however, threw five and 
won. 

Mr. Friske then threw out. The box was 
taken by Lord Hulse ; he set ten pounds ; 
called "five's the main," and threw seven. 

* At all the << hells^^ there are always one or two persons pre- 
sent, at slack hours of play, awaitingp the arrival of some flat, 
when they immediately commpnce pjayingf. These are respect- 
able looking people, dressed for the occasion, supplied with mo- 
ney from the bank, and are decoy ducks to flafs who havejio 
relish to play by themselves. These persons are down to, and 
ready for, every thing'. 
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Groomporter.*— " Seven to five.** 

Lord Hulse betted three to two in fives. 

Lord Hulse. — " Come^ Chesterton^ back me 
for a few pounds.'' 

Lord Chesterton. — " Indeed^ Hulse^ (hic- 
cup), I don't understand the game." 

Lord Hulse. — " Oh, it's very simple. You 
call a main, which means a number, from 5, 6, 
7, 8, or 9, and throw to the main you call. 
Whatever you throw is your chance. I called 
five for the main, which is the oui chance, and 
threw seven to it, which is the in chance. If 
I throw five first, I lose, and if seven I win. 
You can back me in by betting the odds, or 
you can back me out, by taking the odds, the 
bank answers either way. His lordship then, 
in a few throws threw out. 

French hazard is played precisely the same 
as English hazard in the game, but varies in 
the mode of betting at it. At English hazard 
men play against each other's money, and pay 

* The greomporter always announces the main and chance. 
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a given sura to the house, which is called " pay- 
ing a box/' upon throwing in three mains run- 
ning. The value of this box varies from two 
shillings up to one pound, according to the 
description of the hell. At Doncaster, during 
race week, pound boxes are paid at one house. 
Six or eight boxes are often taken in an hour. 

At French hazard, a bank is put down, 
which answers all stakes put upon the table. 

Hazard, English or French, is played with a 
backgammon box and dice. There are thirty- 
six throws upon the dice, viz. 

11- 

1 2—2 1—2 2— 
1 3—3 1—2 3—3 2—3 3— 
1 4-4 1—2 4—4 2—3 4—4 3—4 4— 
. 1 5—5 1—2 5—5 2—3 5—5 3—4 5—5:4—5 5— 
1 6-^ 1—2 6—6 2—3 6-6 3—4 6—6 4—5 6—6 5—6 

The main must be selected from five to nine 
inclusive, and the chance' to be thrown to it is 
confined from four to ten inclusive. A main 
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is called of 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9. If the throw cor- 
responds viith. the mam called, it is a nick, and 
the caster throws in one main. There are 
other nicks besides nicks of number, to certain 
mains : twelve is a nick of the mains six or 
eight; and eleven is the nick of seven. To 
the mains five or nine there are no nicks but 
nicks of nmnber. Aces and deuce ace are 
crabs to all the mains. Twelve is crabs to the 
mains five, seven, or nine ; and eleven is crabs 
to five, six, eight, or nine. When crabs are 
thrown, the caster is out, and the box passes 
to the next person. A main is called, and the 
dice are then thrown out upon the table to it. 
If neither a nick nor crabs are thrown, a nmn- 
ber from four to ten, exclusive of the number 
of the main, must be thrown for the chance. 
Then the dice are thrown till the main or 
chance comes up. If the main comes off first, 
the caster is out; and if the chance, the caster 
throws in, and calls a fresh main. 

A caster can back himself in or out, and 
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other players have the same option. After a 
chance is thrown to a main^ the game assumes 
a different attitude ; odds can then be betted 
or taken, or even bets laid, for the main or 
chance to come off first, in the ratio of the 
number of ways the main or the chance can be 
thrown, more or less, or even with the other. 
There are 6 ways of throwing 7 

5 ditto 6 or 8 

4 ditto 5 or 9 

3 ditto 4 or 10 

The odds vary according to the following scale: 

Chance 4 or 10 to the main 5 or 9—4 to 3 against the chance 

6 or 8 " —5 to 4/or ditto 

7 « —3 to 2 ditto 

Chance 5 to main 9, or chance 9 to main 5, is an e^en bet. 

Chance 4 or 10 to the main 6 or 8—5 to 3 against the chance. 
5er9 « —5 to 4 ditto 

7 " —6 to bjbr the chance. 

Chance 6 to main 8, or chance 8 to main 6, is an even bet. 

Chance 4 or 10 to the main 7 — 2 to 1 against the chance. 

5 or 9 « —3 to 2 ditto. 

6 or 8 « —6 to 5 ditto. 

When there are doublets upon the main or 
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chance, the event can be backed to come off 
with doublets. A given stake is put down 
upon the table for doublets, and when the spe- 
cific doublet comes ofi^, and decides the main 
or chance, the stake is paid to in the following 
proportions : 

C. 4 (d. deuces,) or 10 (d. cinqaes) to m. 5 or 9, there are 7 ways 
of throwing id, and c. and the bank pays 6 times the stake. 

C. 6. (d. troi's,) or 8 (d. quatres) to main 5 or 9, there are 9 ways 
of throwing^ m, and c, and the bank pays 8 times the stake. 

C. 4. (d. deaces,) or 10 (d. cinqaes) to m. 6 (d. trois^s) or 8 (d. 
quatres,) there are 8 ways of throwing;' m, and c, and the 
bank pays 7 times the stake. 

C 5 or 9 to m. 6 (d. trois's), or 8 (d . qua- 

tres,) there are 9 ways of throwing m, and c, and the bank 
pays 8 times the stake. 

C. 7 .to m. 6 (d. trois's), or 8. (d. qua- 
tres,) there are 11 ways of throwing m, and c, and the bauk 
pays 10 times the stake. 

C- 4 (d. deuces,) or 10 (d. cinqaes) to m. 7, there are 9 ways 
of throwing m, and c, and the bank pays 8 times the stake. 

C. 6 (d trois's,) or 8 (d. -quatres) to m .7, there are 11 ways of 
throwing m, and c,and the bank pays 10 times the stake. 

The bank has deuce ace in its favour, and 
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aces against it. There are ttto ways of throw- 
ing deuce ace> and but one of throwing aces. 
When aces are thrown to a main^ the bank 
draws all the stakes that back the caster in^ 
and pays double the amount to stakes that 
back the caster out. But when deuce ace are 
thrown^ the bank draws all from the ins, and 
pays nothing to the outs. Thus, out of three 
points, which are crabs to all the mains, the 
bank pays only to one — aces, on which it pays 
double, leaving in effect one out on which it 
makes every thing, and pays nothing. This 
point in favour of the bank is immense : the 
riches of the Indies, in a given time, would 
waste away upon it. The odds are thirty-four 
to two, or seventeen to one, that every throw 
to a main is one of the deuce aces, — crabs on 
which the bank pays nothing; thirty-five to 
one that it's aces, also crabs, on which it pays 
double ; or thu'ty-three to three, or eleven to 
one that it is one or the other; which gives one 
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point out of thirty-six in favour of the bank; 
there, being three outs, two deuce aces, and 
one aces, and it pays in effect only to two. 

At a full table there are hundreds — nay, 
thousands, down upon the table, part backing 
the caster out, and part in. The advantages 
for the bank are incalculable, — that once in 
every eighteen events it shail draw cM the in- 
stakesy without the shadow of a chance of losing 
a farthing upon the outs. One whole stake 
must be swept away from each player in an 
hour. In order that as much money as possi- 
ble shall fall upon those points, with but very 
few exceptions, no person is allowed to bet or 
take odds after the chance is thrown to the 
main, unless he is a setter out or in, and then 
only in proportion to what he sets. 

Suppose the stakes, or sets, for out and in 
amount to only £600. some members of Crock- 
ford's can bear ready testimony to the small- 
ness of this calculation, — say c£600. as the ave- 
rage sets, in and out, upon each main, — £300. 
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out and <£300. in ; deuce ace are thrown twice 
and aces once> three crabs in thirty-six events^ 
off in one hour, .£900. will be drawn from the 
ins, and only .£600. paid to the outs; thus 
«£300. an hour fall into the bank upon one cer- 
tain point alone. For example, 



£300. Ins. 


£300. Oats 


£300. « 


£300. •< 


£300. « 


£300. « 


£300. « 


£300. «< 



£900. £900. 

.£900. ins, and .£900. outs upon the three events ; 
— two deuce aces, and one aces, out of the 36 
throws upon the dice. cf900. will be drawn 
from the ins, and only «£600. paid to the outs, 
and that upon aces. 

One player or the other must have his money 
thus swallowed up ; to the bank it matters not 
to whom it belongs; sometimes two or three 
thousand pounds have been^ in this manner^ 
swept into the bank upon one deuce ace alone. 

Lord Hulse. — " Come, Chesterton, I've just 
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thrown out/^ putting the box and dice into his 
hands^ " now try your luck." 

Lford Chesterton. — " Really the game (hic- 
cup) appears so complicated (hiccup) and con- 
fused^ I don*t understand anything (hiccup) 
about it. But never mind^ (hiccup) here goes," 
casting the dice out of the box. 

LordHulse. — "Ah! ah! ah! bravo! bravo! 
you've called no main, and you've set nothing." 

Lord Chesterton.— " (Hiccup) What, what 
am I to do ?" 

Lord Hulse. — " Set twenty or fifty pounds, 
and call five's the main. Wlien you've thrown 
the chance, I'll tell you what then to do ; we'll 
see you're not cheated." 

Lord Chesterton. — " I'll set ten pounds, 
(hiccup) no more; and five's the main," (throw- 
ing the dice upon the table.) 

Groomporter. — " Five's the main, (dice 6 
and 1,) seven to five." 

Lord Hulse. — "Now bet the odds, three 
tens to two. That's right. Now put the dice 
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into the box ; well shake them and then throw 
them out." 

Lord Chesterton in a few throws threw 
" quatre trois." 

Groomporter. — " Seven— quatre trois ; one 
main." And thirty pounds were paid to his 
lordship. 

Lord Hulse.— " Bravo, Chesterton ; egad 
you'll soon play as well as the best of us." 

A few more throws, which were partially 
successful, and the box changing masters, ex- 
cited the feelings of Lord Chesterton, and his 
prudence began to forsake him. 

Lord Hulse. — " Like most new players, . 
Chesterton, you are in a vein of luck; you 
should stick it on deep. Set Friske" (who held 
the box at that moment,) "out a hundred 
pounds. — That's right." 

Mr. Friske. — " Savan's the main, savan." 

Groomporter. — "Seven's the main," (dice 
2 and 1,) " deuce ace — out." 

Lord Chesterton. — " Pay my hundred pounds 
—I backed out." 
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Mr. Crockford. — " Ve don't pay on deuce 
ace, my lud, but vhen aces comes up, ve pay 
double the stakes, your ludship.'* 

Lord Chesterton. — "Oh ! very well. Give 
me the box, (hiccup.) I set myself in a hun- 
dred pounds. Here's a shy for the aces. 
Five's the main.'* 

Groomporter. — " Fivers the main," (dice 6 
and 4,) " ten to five." 

Lord Hulse. — " It is well you did not throw 
aces, for backing in, you must have lost. How- 
ever, now put down three fifties, and you take 
four fifties to three. Now throw." 

Groomporter.— (Dice S and 2,) " Five — 
trois deuce; out." 

Lord Hulse.—" Try a back.''* 

Lord Chesterton.—" Two hundred pounds 
in, and (hiccup) five's the main." 

* Persons who throw out once can throw again, which is bay-* 
\ng a back-hand. On the second throw out the box must be 
passed. 
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Groomporter. — " Five's the main,'' (dice 2 
and 1,) " deuce ace. — out/* And the two hun- 
dred pounds drawn into the bank. 

The box passed round into the hands of 
Mr. Friske. 

Lord Chesterton. — " You have the box, eh? 
well ni set you out all I have left, (hiccup). 
Twenty-five pounds." 

Mr. Friske. — " Savan 's the main, savan." 

Groomporter. — " Seven 's the main," (dice 
6 and 5,) " eleven's the nick. — One main." 

Mr. Crockford. — " My lud, I hope no of- 
fence, your ludship, (bowing very low) ; I think 
I hurd your ludship say, that the stake just 
lost vas the last monies your ludship had. I 
shall be wery happy to lend your ludship five 
hundred or a thousand," showing a case con- 
taining upwards of twenty thousand pounds. 

Lord Hulse. — "* Have a thousand, Chester- 
ton : you may win your money back with it." 

Lord Chesterton. — *^ Well, give me a thou- 
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sand," looking serious and sighing deeply; 
'* I never thought (hiccup) that I should have 
gambled for a guinea.** 

The box was taken by one of the constants. 

Constant. — " Nine *s the main, nine.*' 

Groomporter — "Nine's the main," (dice 4 
and 2,) " six to nine." 

Lord Chesterton.— " What are the odds? 
I'll bet the odds, (hiccup.)'* 

Groomporter. — " The odds, my lord, arc 
five to four in favour of the caster ; but as your 
lordship is not a setter this time, it is against 
the rule to allow odds to be betted or taken.** 

Mr. Crockford.— " His ludship has lost; 
take the hodds of his ludship, if his ludship 
particklearly vishes it." 

Lord Chesterton then betted five hundred 
to four, in favour of the caster. 

The Constant ceased throwing, till this 
point was settled. A few throws turned up six 
and three. 

Groomporter. '-^^ Nine — six, trois ; out." 
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Mr. Friske. — " Bee the poors, Chastarton, 
you are mighty unlucky. Lat may throw for 
you. Sat two hundred poonds. Savan's the 
mam, savan.** 

Groomporter. — " Seven's the main/' (dice 5 
and 2), '' and seven's the nick." 

Mr. Friske. — " I '11 win back your money, I 
hope. Sat two hundred more. Savan's the 
mam. 

Groomporter. — " Seven 's the main," (dice 
3 and 2,) " five to seven." 

Mr. Friske. — " Chastarton, put down two 
hundred poonds, and you '11 bay taking thray 
hundred to two." 

On the third throw, 4 and 1 were thrown. 

Groomporter. — " Five— quatre ace ; two 
mains." 

Lord Hulse. — ** Bravo, Friske, I hope you'll 
throw in ten mains for Chesterton." 

Mr. Friske. — " Sat two hundred again; 
savan's the main, savan.*' 

VOL. I. M 
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Groomporter. — " Seven 's the main/' (dice 6 
and 6) " six's,— out," 

Lord Chesterton then threw out himself for 
two hundred pounds, and the bax passed to 
one of the ^^ Constants." 

Lord Chesterton. — " Two hundred out.'* 

Constant. — " Seven 's the main, seven." 

Groomporter. — " Seven^s the main,'' (dice 
S and 1) " four to seven.*' 

Mr. Friske. — ^^ Chastarton, bet the odds, 
two hundred to one.'' That was done. 

Groomporter. — (dice 2 and 2) " Four with 
deuces, one main." 

Constant—** Five's the main, five." 

Groomporter. — ** Five's the main," (dice 3 
and 3) ** eight to five," 

Lord Chesterton betted five himdred to 
four, the caster in. 

Groomporter. — (dice 4 and 1) ** Five, quatre 
ace, — out." 

Constant, taking a back. — ** Five 's the main, 
five." 
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Lord Chesterton.— " Two hundred pounds 
out.'* Mr. Friske also put down two hundred 
for his lordship« 

Groomporter.-^"Blve*s the main,^ (dice 2 
and 1) " deuce ace,— out.** 

Lord Chesterton by this time had got a 
little the better of the fiunes of the wine.— « 
" Why don't you pay the out ?** 

Groomporter.*— " It is deuce ace, my lord, 
and we dcm't pay'on that. If it had been aces, 
my lord, we should have been obliged to pay 
double." 

Lord Chesterton. — ** D — nation. What, 
risk four hundred pounds, win, and get no- 
thing?*' 

It would be tedious to detail farther the 
progress of the game of French hazard, or 
the variations of success which attended his 
lordship, till he left off, owing Mr. Crockford 
thirteen thousand pounds. Hazard, though 
a very diversified and complicated game, is 
still a very monotonous one, — a constant repe- 

M 2 
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tition of the same sounds, peculiarly grating 
and unpleasant to an indifferent ear. 

Mr. Crockford upon the conclusion of play 
approached Lord Chesterton, and showed 
him the rules and regulations of his club! 
told his lordship, that in every respect his 
club was conducted upon the same principles 
as Brookes's, White's, &c. and that if his 
lordship Uked to be balloted for, to become a 
member, he " vould answer for his ludship 
being elected.^ 

Lord Chesterton. — " What is it I owe you?" 
Mr. Crockford. — *' I beg you voud not men- 
tion it, my lud. Your ludship can pay me on 
your ludship's next coming. Your ludship 
will take the trouble to give me an ' I. O. U.' 
for the thirteen thousand, and your ludship 
can pay it vhenever your ludship thinks 
proper." 

Lord Chesterton. — " O ! I'll give you a 
check now, and have done with it." 

Mr. Crockford. — '^ Your ludship is wery 
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kind ; just as your ludship plaiceSy^ (the word 
had a fish-like sound about it.) 

Lord Chesterton wrote a check for the 

money, and, accompanied by his two friends, 

- descended the stairs, amid the tingUng of bells, 

.and the bows of the whole household, from 

Crockford down to the porter. 

All gaming-houses have ready instruments 
to scenes of plunder, — workmen for the banks, 
who, being ruined, will accept a trifle for the 
performance of any dirty act whatever. 

At no game can cheating be practised with 
so much impunity as at hazard, either French 
or Enghsh, and all detection defied. 

Sometimes, false or loaded dice are pro- 
duced, which bring up only certain numbers ; 
at others, cramped boxes, which land the dice 
as they are put in, because there is not room in 
the box for them to turn about. Then the cen- 
tre dot is taken out of the " five,** which gives 
two " fours'* to each die ; but the most eflfec- 
tual mode, and which sets at naught, at times. 
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the acrutmy of the well experienced leg, is 
with fair dice and box. One of the dice is 
secured for a certain number^ between the 
two middle fingers, the other dice is put into * 
the box and rattled, which gives the appear- 
ance of both dice being in the box. A main 
is called of 5, 6, 8 or 9 ; a 4 is secured when 
the chance is thrown for, and it is wanted to 
throw in, as the other dice may turn up, a 1 to 
a 5 main,— a S to a 6,— -a 4 to an 8,— or a 5 to 
a 9, which would nick those mains, and it b 
impossible to throw crabs. After the chance is 
thrown for, and there is no nick, a different 
number is then secured, to prevent the mam 
being thrown, when the chance alone must be 
thrown : thus, 5 is secured to the 5 main, — 6 to 
the 6, — 1 to the 8, and 1 or 2 to the 9, when, 
in the two first instances, it is impossible to 
throw low enough, and in the two last, high 
enough for the main. Of course, the mode of 
securing depends in some few instances upon 
the number of the chance. When it is wanted 
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to throw out, a number is secured as remote 
from the chance as possible, and the most 
likely to effect the object. For instance, when 
9 is called for the main, an ace is secured, 
and. the other dice may throw an ace or a 
deuce, both of which will make crabs. If ' 
crabs are not thrown when an ace is secured, 
the chance must be 4, 5, 6 or 7. Then in 
throwing for the main or chance, in order 
to throw the main,— -the out chance, a 4 is 
secured to a 4 chance, — 5 to a 5, — a 6 to a 6, 
-—and a 6 to a 7. In the three first instances 
it is impossible to throw the chance; and in 
ihe last instance, the odds, which are 3 to 2, 
the 7 against the 9, are made equal, as it is 
an eyen bet when a 6 is secured, whether the 
other dice wiH be an ace, which would make 
the chance ; or a trois, which would make the 
jmain. 

The following scale will clearly exhibit the 
effect of securing a die, in order to bring 
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off the main or chance according as it is 
wished. 

For a chance to eome oflTj a 5 or a 6 it lecared to a 5 main. 

6 ditto to a 6 ditto. 

1 ditto to an 8 ditto. 

1 or 3 ditto to a 9 ditto. 

Thus the main cannot be thrown. 

For the main to come off, 4, 5, or 6 is lecared to a 4 chance. 

&y or 6 ditto to a 5 ditto. 

6 ditto to a 6 ditto. 

1 ditto to an 8 ditto. 

1 or 3 ditto to a 9 ditto. 

1, 2, or 3 ditto to a 10 ditto. 

Thus the chance cannot be thrown. 

To secure either 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 to the 
chance or main 7^ makes the main and chance^ 
whatever they may be in relation to each other, 
an even bet, but all the rest, whatever is re- 
quired, is reduced to a dead certainty. 

Thus a man can throw in or out at will. 
There are well-dressed persons who have been 
gentlemen, who secure most skilfully, and are 
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paid for their services in the ratio of the 
spoils they work into the bank. These rob- 
beries are generally practised at a slack table, 
and at late periods of the night, when the 
senses of dupes are deadened by intoxication. 

When the baronet had concluded reading 
this sketch, the most profound silence pre- 
vailed for a considerable time, each individual 
of the attentive circle being occupied with 
reflections of the most intense and painful 
description. 

" How culpable," at length exclaimed the 
Marquis of Meadowdale, " is the government 
of this country, that it does not interfere to put 
down so scandalous a house.'' 

'' Mr. Crockford laughs," added Sir Walter, 
at the idea of such interference. He ex- 
ultingly announces, that his list of members 
contains a great portion of the members of 
both houses of Parliament, who would ra- 
ther seek to put his establishment upon a 
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firmer basis than give it the slightest inter* 
ruption/' 

*' It is liigh time then/* said the noble mar- 
quis, expressively, '^ that the deep reproach 
with which Parliament thus stands charged, 
should be remored, or at least some attempt 
should be made towards a legislative enact* 
ment, and we should then see who would ven- 
ture, before the £ace of the world, to uphold 
or encourage so destructive an eviL" 

" It does not follow," observed Lord Upland, 
** that because people are to be found foolish 
enough to be allured, under one deceptive 
pretext or another, to so detestable a place^ 
that the place itself should be allowed to exist. 
Destroy the fatal temptations to so great an 
evil, and there would not be so many victims 
to fall by it." 

** I have heard it argued j." said the baronet, 
** that gaming does good by dispersing over- 
grown fortunes, and giving a spur to trade, 
but it is a very fallacious argument. For many 
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are undoubtedly ruined^ not to enrich the many 
but the few. Persons who are daily falling 

victims to the knavish practices of the gaming 
system^ move off the scene to a j^on or the 
continent, leavmg their nuitaerous debts, con- 
tracted when they were in credit, unsettled, 
and without the smaUest chance of any settle- 
ment of them taking place. If the fortunes 
which are engulphedin a smaU focus, were, on 
the contrary, retained by their original and 
numerous owners, a wholesome expenditure 
would extend itself over the country, whereas, 
the expenditure resulting from the infamous 
system, compared to it, is not worthy to be 
named. It is true, one house may be pulled 
down, and another erected in its place, trades- 
men and labourers employed to embellish it, 
good cheer, and many servants to supply it« 
Here is a busy scene certainly, but only in one 
place. Then look at the country seats, town 
mansions, and domestic arrangements of the 
numerous personages who are undone by such 
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horrible practices. There you will see, estates 
mortgaged; town houses shut up; carriages 
and horses sold off; servants discharged; 
tradesmen unpaid; and the wretched victims 
of this baneful vice either prisoners or exiles^ 
and their families plunged into misery and 
sorrow/' 

** The picture you have drawn^ Sir Walter/' 
observed Lady Meadowdale> '* is but too faith- 
ful, I am afraid." 

" TTtat is but a small portion of the frightful 
picture," continued the baronet. */ When the 
tall oak droops its head, its branches also 
wither and decay. How often have advanta- 
geous and happy settlements in life of minor 
branches of a family been prevented by the 
blighting influence of a gambler's career, and 
^the fondest hopes, and the tenderest affections 
been thus irrecoverably nipped in their 
growth." 

"It appears by the statement made by 
Mr. Cleveland^" said the noble marquis, 
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" that full c£300. an hour must fall into the 
bank^ by one given point alone. That gives 
,£1500. in five hours, .£9000. in a week of six 
days, and the sum of of 36,000. in a month.*^ 

" The Committee of Management," as a few 
silly personages choose to call themselves," re- 
joined Sir Walter, " stipulate, that the bank 
must stand to the loss of a certain sum per 
night, if the dice should take a run against it. 
What a farce is this, when what falls by deuce 
ace alone in one week, produces itself nearly 
the amount in question." 

"I think," said Lord Upland, "that this 
Committee of Management would do well to 
limit likewise the amount of looses to the bank, 
which, assuredly, would be the means of saving 
a little of their own money occasionally.'* 

" No, no,'* observed Sir Walter, laughing, 
" if such a regulation were attempted, the 
authority of the Committee woidd all end in 
.smoke, in which only, in fact, it consists." 

** I heard Lord St. Xedger observe the 
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other day,** said Lord Upland, "that Mr. 
Crockford could do nothing unassisted, and 
that he was a mere servant of the Establish- 
ment. As a proof, his new house was to be 
built by contract. While building, the Com- 
mittee suggested certain expensive alterations, 
which Mr. Crockford was obliged to agree to, 
which, at^ once, annulled the contract and pat 
him to very considerable extra cost." 

'^ If he is a servant of the gaming-house, he 
is in a very enviable situation," said Sir Wal- 
ter. " It is extremely politic, though, to ap- 
pear in that light, and also to conform to the 
wishes of such persons whose money has 
helped to pay, or whose money certainly will 
help to pay, that princely building. The as- 
sertion, that it is built by subscription is false. 
It is notorious, that many members of the hell 
are younger branches of great families, whose 
incomes are very confined and could not af- 
ford the money. They can scarcely spare the 
ten guineas a year subscription, though it 
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commands good suppers and choice refresh- 
ments during the season. In some instances, 
the subscription money is not demanded, and 
in other instances, the parties are provided 
with the money to pay it, in order to save ap* 
pearances. They would not be admitted at 
all, but from the supposition that from their 
high connections they might have a windfall, 
which they would lose there, or for the oppor- 
tunities they have of bringing a good flat under 
their arm, compared to whose losses, the ex- 
pense attending the feeding of the decoy ducks, 
is a mere trifle." 

"How truly shocking,** said the Mar- 
chioness of Meadowdale, " that so horrid 
a place should be tolerated for a mo- 
ment.*' 

^* Indeed, Lady Meadowdale,** observed the 
baronet, " the existence of all such places, is 
a deep reproach upon the authorities of the 
country. There is no doubt, that Mr. Crock- 
ford is concerned with three sporting noble- 
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men, who keep in the back-ground. Mr. 
Crockford is the prominent partner, he lends 
money, bears the brunt of actions and prose- 
cutions, the expenses attending which, come 
out of the gross mass of plunder^ and the 
balance is then shared among them.'' 

" It would appear, *' said the marquis, " that 
though the losses q/*the bank, when they take 
place^ are confined, yet there are no limits to 
the losses that may be sustained to it." 

** None,** exclaimed the baronet. " If the 
bank loses 10 or £20,000., it stops there, but 
it is open to win to any amount, any one night. 
The stakes, apparently, are limited to ^£'200. 
sets, and odds in hundreds, but the limitation 
of stakes is often extended. But to sum up,'* 
said Sir Walter, with great seriousness, ^* it 
is a palace of splendid misery, where the 
deities Vacuna, Vibiha, and Laverna, hold 
their reign, and where the votaries of each 
make their nightly sacrifices." 

Here the conversation turned upon theatri- 
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cals, and the remainder of the evening was 
passed most agreeably. 

As the street-door was opened for the baro- 
net's departure, he saw a tall figure, closely 
.wrapped up in a cloak, quickly recede from 
the steps, and hastily disappear. Sir Walter, 
as he proceeded homewards, reflected on the 
occurrence, and began to wonder what business 
any one could have at the marquis's door at 
that hour of the night, (near twelve o'clock,) for 
it did not rain, therefore no one could have oc- 
casion to seek shelter; and the person, whoever 
he was, seemed desirous to avoid observation. 
He thought too, that his height corresponded 
with a figure he had seen very near the door, 
on his leaving on two or three previous occa- 
sions. At length, Curiosity led him back into 
Portman Square. He had not proceeded far 
before he saw the same object, pacing, with 
measured steps and a thoughtful air, the pave- 
ment before the house. The baronet quick- 
ened his pace, when the noise of his approach 
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diBtiirbed the reveries of the stranger^ who 
looked up, beheld Sir Waher, and uistantly 
darting across the road, wound round by the 
railing of the gardens, and in a moment was 
lost to observation. The baronet walked se- 
veral times round the square, and came again 
and again in sight of the mansion, but the ob- 
ject of his search was not again to be seen. 
The baronet then returned home, and after 
sound and refiresfaing sleep, the adventure was 
scarcely any longer remembered. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



The time was now rapidly approaching fbx 
tlie departure of the nohle family to Malvern* 
After some calls of ceremony upon different 
families to bid farewell, the Marchioness of 
Meadowdale and Lady Eliza, at the invitation 
of Sir Walter Mortimer, were induced to leave 
their carriage, and accept his arm in a short 
walk* The day was close, and oppressive. 
Lady Meadowdale soon began to feel lan- 
guid and faint. She would not name to Lady 
Eliza that she felt unwell, for her lady- 
ship knew that the affectionate heart of her 
daughter would always induce her to forego 
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any pleasure whatever, to attend upon her 
with the tenderest solicitude, whenever she was 
in the least indisposed. However, the carriage 
was called, upon Lady Meadowdale saying 
that she would prefer a slow drive to walking. 
Her ladyship would not listen to the wishes of 
her daughter to be with her, but insisted 
upon her continuing the walk with the baronet, 
attended by one of the footmen, while the car- 
riage proceeded slowly on the road on the 
north bank of the Serpentine River, and 
would be ready at any time to take her lady- 
ship up. 

The baronet was delighted beyond expres- 
sion at feeling the fair hand of the loveliest of 
her sex resting gently on his arm, and hearing 
her speak in warm and glowing terms of the 
beauties of different scenes, and the joy she 
always experienced when at Upland Castle, 
" where," she said, " when the drawbridge is 
up, unmingled happiness prevails within, and 
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the discordant materials with which the world 
is unhappily afflicted^ are excluded from with^ 
out. Upland Castle," continued Lady Eliza, 
with a sweet smile " is a heaven to me in the 
bosom of my family." 

Thus engaged in pleasing converse. Lady' 
Eliza and the baronet had unconsciously wan- 
^lered away from the route the carriage took, 
which had gone quite out of sight. It soon, 
however, became much wanted, for large drops 
of rain began suddenly to fall, accompanied 
with vivid flashes of lightning. The footman 
was accordingly sent in search of it, while the 
baronet and Lady Eliza sought shelter in the 
nearest lodge. The storm increased, when 
large hail-stones fell so thickly as to appear 
Uke large sheets of ice descending. By the 
time they reached the lodge. Lady Eliza and 
Sir Walter were drenched with wet. This 
was the more unfortunate, as the flooring ef 
the lodge was of stone, and the air, which be- 
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fore had been so warm and elose^ suddenly 
became cold and chilly. The barcmet was in 
the deepest alarm for the safety of his precious 
charge, and was every moment leaving the 
lodge to see if the carriage was approaching, 
but he could see nothing of it. At length, 
aware of the danger to which a longer stay in 
this place would have exposed Lady EUza, he 
flew into Piccadilly for a hackney coach ; there 
was none on the stand ; but seeing an empty 
carriage pass by without a servant, he ran 
after it, and pr<MaMsed the coachman a sove- 
reign if he would take a lady home, which was 
too tempting an offer to be refused. 

W^hile Sir Walter, who in his deep concern 
about Lady Eliza's health, had completely 
overlooked a minor consideration — the very 
unpleasant situation he placed her ladyship in, 
by leaving her alone, — was thus engaged, she 
was a little amused, though not without some 
annoyance, by one of those intrusions which 
often happen to unprotected, or apparently 
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unprotected^ females. At times such intru- 
sions are produced foy a desire simply to be of 
service, while at others they spring from mere 
impudence. The latter feeling had, however, 
had no share in the intentions of the individual 
who obtruded himself upon the attention of 
Lady Eliza in the absence of the baronet. He 
was a short, thick-set man, with a face corres- 
pondingly broad with his shoulders. His nose 
was small, and very red: his cheeks were jut- 
ting with large round and red excrescences, 
nearly upon a level with his nose, which gave 
his face the appearance of a painted pumpkin* 
He came into the lodge for shelter. After 
survejdng the room, he cast an eye of commi- 
seration towards Lady Eliza, who was seated 
in a chair in a corner, shaking with cold, and 
immediately approached her. 

" What a sudden storm, miss," said Mr. 
Carbuncle ; " you have been caught in it, I 
see, miss, for you are dripping wet," casting an 
eye on her ladyship's silk dress. 
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Lady Eliza raised her blue eyes upon the 
person who addressed her^ with a look of asto- 
nishment and fear. 

" Nay," said Mr. Carbuncle, "don't be 
alarmed, I mean no harm, miss. Excuse me, 
miss, you are guilty of the same indiscretion 
which young ladies too frequently fall into: 
your shoes, miss, are not stout enough. No- 
thing, miss, so conducive to the preservation of 
health as wearing thick shoes that will keep 
the wet or cold from striking to the feet. 
Take my advice, miss. I have saved the Uves 
of all the persons who show Westminster Ab- 
bey and St. Paul's over, by recommending cork 
shoes, an inch and a half thick, lined with 
leather or cotton. But, upon my word, miss, 
you have a very pretty foot — a foot for Cinder- 
ella's glass slipper, and it should be well taken 
care of." 

During this address. Lady Eliza was co- 
vered with confusion, and was reproaching the 
baronet in her heart for his long stay, which 
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she could not account for. The footman^ too^ 
did not return^ and her embarrassment altoge- 
ther was extreme. The great excitement of 
her feelings, most probably, prevented any ill 
consequences resulting from the unfavourable 
weather. 

The baronet now came running into the 
lodge, his countenance betraying great con- 
eern. The strange carriage drove up at the 
same instant, in which he placed Lady Eliza 
without a moment's delay, and it reached 
Portman Square with the greatest possible 
speed. So great was the agitation of Sir 
Walter's feelings about her ladyship, that, 
excepting naming the propriety, upon her 
reaching home, of immediately changing her 
dress, and taking some hot wine and water, he 
could not utter a word the whole of the way. 
The same carriage then took him to his own 
house. He changed his wet clothes, and re- 
turned without delay to Portman Square, 
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where he found that Lady Meadowdale had 
just returned. 

It appeared that the footman had mistaken 
the lodge where they had taken shelter^ and 
her ladyship in the carriage had been search- 
ing for them^ in vain, in every direction. She 
at last gave up the pursuit^ satisfied that Sir 
Walter Mortimer would take every care of her 
daughter. In the evenings all the adventures 
of the day served only as a source of amuse- 
ment. During the evening the baronet open- 
ed a fresh envelope from Mr. Cleveland. 

SKETCH No. IV. 

Scene at a Night House. 
There are certain places in town, with bil- 
liard-tables attached, to which ladies of easy 
virtue, legs of easy manners, and gentlemen of 
easy money, fly when the theatres are over; 
the two first in pursuit of their various avoca- 
tions, of which the last could give a good ac- 
count ; and the last in pursuit of every folly, 
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for which, one way or the other, they pay 
most dearly. Some of the ladies attended by 
beaux, whom their charms had fascinated at 
the theatres, or elsewhere, and allure here ; 
and others in search of devotees to their at- 
tractions, in those who are not already en- 
gaged. 

The legs are of every variety, and conclude 
here their rounds for the day. There are, the 
gaming-house leg,— he whose business is over 
about the same time as the theatres ; the bil- 
liard leg ; the race leg ; the fight leg ; the pi- 
geon leg ; the universal leg,— he whose know- 
ledge is so general, that he will never be out 
of a good thing that falls in his way, whether 
it is a bet or a race, a fight, a pigeon match, 
a game of billiards, a game at three-card loo, 
whist, cribbage, blind hookey, ** going the odd 
one,'* tossing three halfpence in a hat, or what 
not, he, in fact, being perfectly " au fait" at 

every thing. The ladies are sometimes not 
only without beaux, but are also without mo- 

n2 
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ney, in which case the legs treat them with a 
lobster, oysters, a sandwich, a mutton-chop, 
a glass or two of wine, &c. ; and the ladies in 
return for such benefits, often wile into their 
clutches a good flat, intoxicated under the 
combined influence of beauty and wine. 

Two or three o'clock in the morning is a 
busy hour at these haunts. A flat is being 
landed up-stairs at billiards, backgammon, or 
chicken hazard ; while down stairs, in this box 
a flat is being landed at cards ; in that, in 
going the odd one, or tossing up ; in another 
by making bets upon a race, or a fight, with 
" legs of straw," or with those who never in- 
tend to pay if they lose, which amounts to the 
same thing. Bets of all kinds, and in all ways, 
are taken that are offered, upon the chance of 
their coming off* right, in which event they 
seek payment ; but, if they come off* wrong, 
they seek — obscurity. 

Hon. G. Foppery. — " Wait-here, bring me 
a lobster and a bottle of champagne." 
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Waiter.—" Direcdy, sir. This is the cool- 
est seat; sir." 

Landlord. — " What has that gentleman or- 
dered?'^ 

Waiter, — " A lobster and a bottle of cham- 
pagne. He is a first-rate swell, but I never 
saw him here before/* 

Landlord. — " Go and ask Mrs. for the 

key of the wine cellar^ I'll fetch the wine my- 
self. Tell her to prepare the best lobster 
boiled this afternoon." 

The landlord brought a bottle o{ foreign 
champagne (for it must be remarked, that ha 
can produce some real home champagne as 
well,) of the best quality in his cellar, wiping 
it with a napkin. ** Do you wish the cork 
drawn now, sir ?*' 

Hon; G. Foppery. — " No, I must feed first; 
take this ^ eau de Cologne' glass (it was a ta- 
pering champagne glass,) a-way, and bring me 
a tumbler. Have you no ice ?" 

Landlord. — ** None left, sir, the hot wea- 
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ther melts it so soon. You wiD find, sir^ this 
bottle very cool and in high condition^ sir^ 
there is not finer wine in all the world, sir/' 
bowmg very low. 

No. 3 Box. 
Two legs and a lady over a pint <^ sherry and 

oysters. 

The lady was beginning to look a little the 
worse for late honrs^ &c. but was a very fine 
figure, with features extremely weU.. formed, 
and still looked striking by candle-light. 

First leg. — " G — , that's a first-rate nob. 

Look how civil — is to him. I'm if 

he's not drinking champagne out of a tumbler. 
I say, Soph., go slily out of the room, return 
presently, and see if you can^t tackle to him.'* 

Second leg (having beckoned the landlord 
to come to him.) — " Who is that gentleman ? 
he seems a tip-top fellow." 

Landlord.—" I don^t know, but he's a re- 
gular blood. He has the most beautiful gold 
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chain round his neck I ever saw. 1*11 pound 
it^ it cost full thirty guineas/^ 

First leg.—*' He'll make a fine flat." 

Sophia retired^ adjusted her curls, and then 
walked up the room towards Mr. Foppery's 
table. As she approached^ she gave him one 
of her most melting looks and bewitching 
smiles, and with a soft voice addressed an ob- 
servation to him requesting the honour of his 
acquaintance. 

Hon. G. Foppery. — " Ton my honour, you 
are a deUte-fiil creature. Take a glass of 
champagne. Wait-here, bring a champagne 
glass." 

Sophia, seating herself. — " Have you been 
to the play ?" 

Hon. G. Fpppery. — ** I have been to the 
Ope-ra. Madame Paste^ay (Pasta) was in 
charming voice." 

Sophia.—** Do you like your lobster ? 

Hon. G. Foppery. — ** Yes, it's pretty good. 
Would you like some ?" 
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Sophia. — " I am a Ktfle hungry^ I don't 
care if I do. What a delicious scent you have ! 
Pray what is it o'clock ?" 

Hon. G. Foppery, taking out of his waist- 
coat pocket a superb gold repeater. — " *Tis 
twenty minutes after one." 

No. 3 Box. 

First leg. — ** Soph.'s got in with him in a 
canter. Bill, did you see his * ticker V I'll lay 
a guinea to a shilling it's worth sixty guineas 
or more." 

Second leg. — ** I dare say he has all kinds 
of money about him. He has just ordered 
another bottle of wine. It would do if you 
went presently and spoke to Soph." 

First leg. — " It would be better for you to 
do that. Your toggery is better, and you can 
come the lingo so well. I'm ■ if I can come 
it at all." 

Sophia now winked to her friends, upon 
which the second leg went out> buttoned up 
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his coat> returned, and lounged towards their 
table. 

Sophia. — " Oh, dear! what shall I do? 
here comes my friend. He'll be so angry at 
seeing me here. I'll say you are a very old 
acquaintance, that I will." 

Second leg. — " Ah, Sophia ! I could not 
dream of meeting you here." 

Sophia. — " I was so dull at home, I came 
out to take a walk. I then met this gentleman, 
whom I have not seen for three years." 

Hon. G. Foppery. — " It is somewhere (hic- 
cup) thereabouts." 

Second leg. — ** Beautiful weather, sir. Upon 
my word, this is a very agreeable place ; I think 
it is improved since I was here last. Is the 
wine good, sir ?" 

Hon. G. Foppery. — " Yes, pretty good.*' 

Second leg. — Do you take snuff, sir ?" pre- 
senting a box. 

Hon. G. Foppery.—" Your are very kind.' 
(hiccup). 

N 5 
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Sophia.—** Will you have a glass of wine V' 
then turning to the honourable gentleman^ ^^ I 
know you won't mind my asking Captain Cant- 
well to take a glass^ of wine." ' 

Hon. G. Foppery. — " The captain is quite 
welcome.*' 

Cantwell. — " I feel much obliged for your 
great politeness^ sir^ I was just calling for a 
bottle of wine." 

Sophia. — " Waiter, bring a wine-glass. 
Come, get a chair and sit down." 

Cantwell, sitting down.—" I am excessively 
tired. I have this moment arrived from 
Windsor on horseback. The king is not 
well." (His majesty never was better.) 

Hon. G. Foppery.—" Indeed. What is the 
matter with (hiccup) his majesty ?" 

Cantwell.—" A slight cold, I beUeve. 
Waiter, bring another bottle of wine. You 
will do me the favour, sir, to take wine with 
me now." 
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While this bottle was being drank, the other 
leg came up. 

Cantwell.— " Ah ! major, how are you ? I'm 
monstrous glad to see you. Bring your chair. 
Do you go to Ascot next week ?" 

The Major. — ** O ! certainly, Fm heavy for 
the gold cup. I am still open with the bet 
you refused the other day against the first fa- 
vourite. 

Cantwell.— *' Well, 111 bet you £550. to 
£100. against Mentor." 

The Major !— ** Done, P. P." Books were 
then produced from both their pockets, and, 
the bet regularly entered. 

Cantwell. — " What do you think of my bet, 
sir r 

Hon. G. Foppery. — " Not much, (hiccup) 
I think (hiccup) Mentor will win." 

Cantwell. — " This bet with the major has 
made up my book upon that race ; however, I 
don't mind going a little farther. You shall 
have the same bet, sir, if you like.'* 
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Hon. G. Foppery.—" 1 11 take (hiccup) your 
«£400. (hiccup) to one." 

Cantwell.— " It's fifty more than I have yet 
given, but 1*11 bet you, sir, in the hope that 
I shall make a better bet with you another 
time." 

Hon. G. Foppery, (hiccup). — *' Done, sir, 
done." 

The Major. — '* Will you give me in the 
other fifty, captain ?" 

Cantwell.— " Ah ! ah! ah !— No, that will 
never do.'* 

Cantwell now gave his address to a sporting 
tavern in Jermyn Street, and obtained that of 
Mr. Foppery. " Hon. G. Foppery, South 
Audley Street." Cantwell then went to the 
landlord, who had observed at a short distance 
what had passed. 

Landlord. — " I'm a third in that bet." 

Cantwell. — " Of course. He 's a fine 

flat. Here 's his address." 
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Landlord. — " Foppery, Foppery. G — he's 
the fellow that loses so at Crockford's."* 

Cantwell.— " I wish you would send us <£10. 
presently, we are rather upon the low toby, 
I think we might draw him of something now. 
I think he's in right spirits for it." 

Landlord. — " Very well," (with an arch 
look) " take care you don't lose them." 

Cantwell returned to his seat. During his ab- 
sence, the major descanted upon the captain's 
vast property and fine seat in Northampton- 
shire, and also stated him to be the best fellow 
in the world, and one who loses very heavily 
upon the turf. 

Sophia.— "Whoever wins must make me a 
present of some gloves." 

Landlord, approaching and putting ten sove- 

* The great flats at this wholesale bouse of robbery are all 
known to the low Greeks, who make the most of them whenever 
they cross their path. 
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reigns upon the table.— ^' Here is the change 
for the ten pound note, sir." 

Cantwell. — " Very well. G — I don't know 
what to do with them. I'll toss you, major, for 
a pound/' slipping three sovereigns under the 
table to him. 
The Maj(Mr. — " Well, here goes." 
The sovereigns passed between them like so 
many farthings. 

Cantwelly at length. — "Suppose we make 
sweep-stakes of a pound each; for whoever 
has the single head or tail of us three, wins the 
stakes. Will you make one, sir, for a little 
sport ?" 

Hon. G. Foppery.—" I don't (hiccup) right- 
ly understand, (hiccup) what you mean." 

Cantwell. — " We each hide a sovereign, 
head or tail, as we fancy. If we happen to be 
all heads or tails, we hide again. But when 
there are two heads and one tail, or two tails 
and one head, the single head or tail wins the 
stakes." 
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The Hon. G. Foppery played, and was 
eased of £21. In robberies of this kind, there 
is a preconcerted signal made by one, by which 
the other knows what the first has down. 
This signal, generally, is the spreading of the 
thumb from the hand which covers the piece 
of money they toss with, which signifies a tail 
is put down, and keeping the thumb close to 
the fingers when it is a head. The first leg 
puts down a head or tail, and the second the 
reverse, so that the flat, whatever he puts 
down, must pair with the one or the other, and 
therefore never can win. A more rapid mode 
of robbery at " going the odd one," as it is 
professionally expressed, is by making the 
odd head or tail pay to the other two an 
equal amount each of what may be agreed 
upon, instead of receiving from them, in which 
case, the two legs put down alike. 

They thus can vary success at command, 
and give the flat a turn or two at the com- 
mencement to urge him on, create confidence. 
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and sATe appearanoesy a practice pursued at all 
«* landings.'' 

^^llen the honouraUe gendeman's hack was 
turned, a division was made of the money. 

FiTe pounds were ghren to Sophia ; three 
pounds the bill ; one pound the waiter ; two 
pounds to a person who came in at the '^ heel of 
the hunt** and declared himself " on ;" and the 
remainder was divided between the three,— - 
the two legs and the landlord. 

Mentor won the cup; but the honourable 
gentleman^ in vain, looked for the cctptain ! 
at Tattersall's or at the tavern where he gave 
his address, and where, on inquiry', he was but 
little known. " He came there occasionally," 
was the answer. The landlord of the house, 
where the piece was enacted, said, " I have 
seen him before, but I do not know him at all, 
and I have no recollection of the occurrence. 
The captain, whose person the honourable 
gentleman could not know again, in fact, was 
** non est inventus." 
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Some droll adventures frequently arise out 
of proceedings somewhat similar to the fore- 
going. Two " sporting gentlemen/' strangers 
to each other, met one night by accident at a 
" segar and go crib" in the neighbourhood of 
Covent Garden. There were but few persons 
present. It was just before the Epsom Races, 
where the bare-faced robbery of the " General*' 
was effected, and the state of the odds, for 
that " Derby," was the topic of conversation. 
Each of these gentlemen evinced a wonderful 
degree of knowledge of horse racing ; talked 
of the fine symmetry of this horse ; the capa- 
bilities of that ; the fine jockyship of this man 
or the other; enlarged upon the heavy bets 
they had had pending upon races, which had 
gone by, till they mutually deceived each other 
into the belief that they had a fine flat to deal 
with. Bets at length were proposed and ac- 
cepted. Odds were laid by one party with 
the other, against different favourite horses, to 
the amount of three or four hundred pounds. 
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Each was in a fever, lest the other should 
'^ call to cover/* and were much reheved when 
it was agreed that Tattersall's should be the 
pay place, on settling day after the races. They 
separated, both delighted at the prospects the 
race held out to them. Whatever company 
they separately fell into^ their books were pro- 
ducedy and they enlarged upon the excellent 
adventure they had for the Derby. - Their 
sleep was broken in upon by dreams of success, 
or the inspiring hope that the race would c(Hne 
off suitably to the views they had formed of 
the different horses. The wished-for day, 
which had created an intense anxiety in many 
more breasts than of those two personages, at 
length arrived. News from the scene of ac- 
tion was greedily sought after, to learn the 
name of the winning horse. " Have you learnt 
which horse has won the Derby ?" was the oft 
repeated inquiry of every one likely to give the 
information. Accounts reached town that an 
out horse was the winner, which no one 
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dreamt of, excepting the rich and deep ones, 
who influence these things with the most 
infinite cunning and certainty. The one 
who took the odds^ therefore, lost every 
bet. 

Pay day at Tattersall's arrived. The win- 
ner was there at an early hour, flying about 
in every direction, in search of the loser. 
In vain was he the busiest of the busy in that 
busy scene, which is always in the same state 
of bustle and confusion on settling day after 
the great races, for no loser was to be found. 
It was also useless to look for him at his old 
haunts, they were forsaken. If he wanted to 
spend an hour at a house where the other 
might be, a friend was sent in first to see if the 
coast was clear, before he ventured in himself. 
If he saw the other in the street at a distance, 
he made all possible dispatch to evade his ob- 
servation. There is no knowing how long this 
would have continued, had it not been intimated 
to the loser, that the winner could not have 
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paid if he had lost ; therefore, he at length 
thought it best to meet the affair manfully, and 
tell him so at once, as a reason why he was not 
paid. This was accordingly done at the afore- 
said ** segar and go crib," when a most edify- 
ing altercation took place between the parties. 
Among other things, they charged each other 
with intending a dead take-in ; but the winner 
alleged, that though he would candidly con- 
fess, he had not the money himself, he was 
employed by a " good man" to make the bets, 
who would have paid the money without scru- 
ple, if he had lost. They were proceeding to 
very high words, and abusing each other in the 
elegant sporting parlance, so characteristic of 
the calling, when the landlord, who was afraid 
that the disturbance would drive some of his 
customers away, interfered to quell it. He de- 
sired the winner, who was not so good a cus- 
tomer as the loser, to pay his reckoning for 
that and the two other evenings he had been 
there without settling, and take his departure. 
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This he had not the money to do, so the land- 
lord told him not to mind, hut never to come 
near his house again. Thus ended this impor- 
tant sporting adventure. 

A certain greenish youth once took twelve 
hundred to eight, ahout a given horse, of some 
swell of imposing manners, who was not worth 
a penny, and who was planted upon him for 
the purpose. The green youth lost, and paid 
the money, which was divided between three 
persons, who were combined in the knavish 
act. 

The foregoing and the following scenes are 
mentioned for the purpose of showing the exten- 
siveness of the gaming web, and the diversity 
of spiders, who work upon its surface, otherwise 
no notice would be taken of the vilest places 
of wretchedness and depravity, that this or any 
other metropolis can contain. Houses of en- 
tertainment are open, which the Jlies enter 
to satisfy the cravings of hunger and thirst, 
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when they are immedMMbely encompassed and 
attacked, by smne of. thofe loathsome and 
destructive creatures constantly waiting their 
coming, who hang upon their victim till all 
vitality perishes in their gripe« Still, life as it 
really is, is only described. 

One gaming transaction out of many which 
have taken place in one of the sinks alluded to, 
was thus noticed by a Sunday paper. It oc- 
curred, it seems, soon afiter a certain notorious 
adventure of the Uke character, on the banks 
of the Thames. 



" GAMING IN LOW LIFE." 

" The public of late have been much edified 
by statements of gaming in high life. The 
following facts will show in some measure, how 
such scenes are managed and flats landed, e. e, 
eased of their money, in low life, and their ex- 
posure may not be without utiUty. A certain 
place, not many miles from Co vent Garden, 
which persons frequent, some to finish them- 
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selves in every vice and depravity, and others 
to see a finish of tBeir money, was, as it has 
often been before of a similar one, the scene 
of this adventure. One of the scouts, who 
prowl about Uke wolves in the night in search 
of prey, fell in, a few evenings ago, with two 
victims at a house for entertainment when the 
theatres are over, in the neighbourhood of 
Drury Lane Theatre. The gentlemen, who 
had more money than wit, invited the scout 
to take wine with them. They remained 
drinking till three o'clock in the morning, at 
which hour the place above alluded to opens, 
and is instantly filled with the loose fry of all 
species, to which the two flats were allured, 
under the specious pretext of taking coflfee 
after the wine. On their arrival, the wink 
was given to the landlord, which announced, 
as clearly as any wink could do, the presence 
of probable flats. The trial to make them so, 
is always considered worth the while, so "mine 
host" of the Hope (a /lope-M place indeed,) 
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immediately challenged an acquaintance to 
play, not at three card loo^ but at five card 
cribbage^ a game equally manageable. The 
landlord's friend is well known generally to 
possess more wit than money^ therefore, his 
opponent, (the aforesaid landlord,) slipped into 
his hand under the table five sovereigns, in 
order to make a display of the ready. They 
then commenced playing with great precision, 
for two sovereigns (nominally) the game, and 
the money was ostentatiously exposed upon 
the table. The bait took. One of the gen- 
tlemen immediately backed one of the players, 
betted with his opponent, and also made bets 
with a by-stander, who knew what was going 
on, but put on the appearance of a casual and 
an indifferent spectator. The result is easily 
divined. The players played into each others 
hand, and whichever way the gentleman betted 
he was sure to lose. He was soon eased of 
all his ready money, amounting to about six- 
teen sovereigns, and also lost upon owings 
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thirty-seven pounds to the by-stander, for 
which he gave a check upon a city banker, but 
which on presentation was not paid. His 
friend also lost a few pounds. While the play 
was going on and the money turning in, cham< 
pagne was ordered in great abundance, which, 
if it did not equal Charles Wright's sparkling, 
was Teddy Roe's most headifying. 

" The shampagne hoi^e went rapidly round, 
and was passed to many poor objects who wit- 
nessed the transaction, to make them sweet 
upon the matter, but who, from their half- 
starved looks, more needed a Hearty meal of 
coiTee, eggs, and muffins, which the place also 
supplies. Some of the poor wretches wanted 
a share of the spoils, but it was stated in ex- 
cuse, that, only half the sum mentioned had 
been got, and five pounds of it had been spent 
in wine^ &c. though a promise was given, that 
if the check were paid, a distribution among 
them should be made. 

** Sir C. , Bart, was * landed' by a simi- 
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lar party out of jf 1200. The land commenced 
at this place, and conclude'd at another, all in 
the space of half-a-dozen hours." 

" However disgusting these details are," 
said the Marquis of Meadowdale, after a short 
pause, upon the baronet's coming to a conclu- 
sion, " they are, no doubt, true. There is na- 
ture in these sketches, and wherever nature 
is depicted, good or bad, it must impart some 
useful lesson." 

" The map of the world,*' added the baronet, 
" originally only described a fine open sea, 
but as the distant parts of the trackless deep 
were more ploughed by heedless but enter- 
prising mariners, the treacherous spots that 
proved fatal to some, became known to others 
and were then laid down in the charts, by 
which thousands' are preserved from perishing 
through ignorance of the danger, which they 
are now thoroughly aware of." 

'* England, it would appear," said Lord Up- 
land, " is becoming as universally a gambling 
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nation as France. When I was in that coun- 
try, I was surprised to hear, that the gaming- 
houses had as much encouragement, during 
the reign of Napoleon, as during the san- 
guinary epoch of the French Revolution.'' 

" That great genius," said Sir Walter, " was 
as much in error, by protecting the gaming- 
houses, as he was in plundering the countries 
he conquered of every thing the people che- 
rished and held most dear. Instead of his 
being looked upon as a benefactor, which he 
might have been by respecting the nationalities 
and improving the condition of the countries 
he subdued, he was execrated as a despoiler 
and a robber, in conveying away to Paris 
the relics of the people's love and of their 
glory." 

" I have heard it questioned," said Lord 
Upland, " whether Napoleon ever seriously 
intended an invasion of this country." 

" There can be no doubt of that," observed 
Sir Walter. " He collected an army of at least 

o 2 
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300,000 men, upon the heights of Boulogne, 
having at the same time had built in the in- 
ner harbour of that port, a peculiar descrip- 
tion of vessels, which were called * Praams,* 
intended for their conveyance. They were a 
species of floating battery, very long, low upon 
and shallow in the water. They were designed 
that they should prove to be beneath the guns 
of our men-of-war and land batteries, and, 
from drawing so little water, capable of running 
where our fleets could not follow them. A 
trial of their power and effectiveness, however, 
was made against one or two of our frigates 
which were cruising off the harbour, and eight 
or nine of the Praams were taken or destroy- 
ed. T\to, if I recollect rightly, were brought 
to the Thames, and laid off Woolwich. The 
volunteer corps were formed about the same 
period, winch presented a force of the whole 
adult male population of the country, against 
the intended invader. The project, in everv 
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way, appeared hopeless, and was consequently 
given up.'* 

" Napoleon calculated,'' added the Marquis, 
'^ upon the distracted and apparently divided 
state of the country, but he soon learnt, that 
however parties might differ on politics, they 
would unite as one man, to repel a foreign in- 



vasion.*' 



The evening closed with music, and refresh- 
ments. 

Sir Walter Mortimer on retiring, again be- 
held the person who had excited his curiosity 
a few evenings before. He was some paces 
from the door, and hastened away in like man- 
ner the moment he saw the baronet. Sir Wai- 
ter was now much astonished, and instantly 
pursued him, but he lost all sight of him as he 
approached Baker Street. The baronet then 
returned to the square, with his curiosity most 
painfully increased. He apprehended he knew 
not what, but some danger to Lady Eliza, 



though there were no just grounds for alarm, 

t 

at once occurred to his mind. The watchman 
was crying half-past twelve, of whom he made 
inquiries respecting the mysterious stranger, 
who informed him, that he had seen the same 
figure pace for hoiurs about the same spot in 
all weathers, as if in a state of melancholy. 
He would occasionally cast his eyes with great 
earnestness towards the first and second stories 
of the marquis's mansion, remain stationary for 
some time, and then rapidly move on if any 
one passed, in a contrary direction, with his 
face muffled in his cloak. " He is a gentle- 
man, though, I am sure," concluded the watch- 
man, " for upon my desiring him to go home 
and not hover about the square, which looked 
vary suspicious, or I would tahke him to the 
watch-house, he pulled out his purse, which ap- 
peared full of money, and put into my hand a 
crown-paice, saying * there, my good man, tahke 
that and don't meddle with me, I main no harm.' 
There is something wrong in the poor gentle- 
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man's head, for he haids no more a shower 
that dranches him through to the skin, than I 
do a little drop of the craiter to kaip mine 



warm." 



He appeared at this instant turning into the 
square from Gloucester Place, and was ad- 
vancing unconsciously upon the baronet and 
the watchman. He suddenly checked himself 
upon seeing them in conversation, and imme- 
diately disappeared. The baronet stayed for 
near an hour af);er, determined to speak to 
him, but he did not return. He watqhed 
two or three following nights, but he never 
came. 

The watchman's account interested the ba- 
ronet, whose fears were considerably removed, 
though he felt satisfied that the appearance of 
the stranger had reference to some branch of 
the Marquis of Meadowdale's family. He de- 
termined, however, to name all the circum- 
stances to them. He was prevented, however, 
from carrying his resolution immediately into 
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eifect, by the busy scene at the mansion for 
three days, preparatory to quitting London. 
At length all was ready for their departure. 
The major part of the servants were sent on 
before. The marquis handed his lady into the 
carriage, and the baronet had the felicity of 
attending upon Lady Eliza. As he shook her 
ladyship's hand, he ventured to press it with 
more fervour than usual, and he gladdened 
his heart with the thought that he felt a gen- 
tle return. Lord Upland mounted the box 
immediately after, and away bounded the car- 
riage in a moment out of view. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



The liveliest sensibilities of Sir Walter Mor- 
timer were roused, as the carriage, containing 
the beloved object of his best affections, passed 
from his anxious gaze. He, however, sought 
to dissipate the gloom that overspread his feel- 
ings by at once entering into preparations for 
his own departure for the West. 

He called upon Mr. Percival, the assumed 
Mr. Cleveland, thanked him for the amusing 
and instructive information he had given, and 
expressed his strong sense of obUgation. He 
left with Mr. Percival an address at the Well- 
house, at Malvern, and acquainted him with 
his final destination to Upland Castle, in or- 

o5 
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der that he might send after hinx any more 
Sketches, which his experience and his kind- 
ness would allow him to draw. 

This and a few other things arranged, at 
the end of five days after the departure of his 
noble friends, the baronet had passed Oxford 
for Cheltenham. At some distance farther on 
his way, on his travelling carriage ascending a 
hill, two coaches and four, apparently stage 
coaches, were seen coming over the brow of 
the hill at full gallop. The baronet, anticipa- 
ting some danger, from the mad and random 
style of their drivers, and the unsteady pro- 
gress of the coaches, ordered his own carriage 
to be drawn up *close to the side of the road, 
and to remain stationary till the others had 
passed. They appeared both loaded inside 
and out, but that was not the fact, for one had 
the roof, back, and cOach-box occupied, and 
only one person inside ; while the other had 
its passengers more equally divided. That 
which had only one inside, was a gentleman's 
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private coach, built in the style of a mail coach, 
and painted like one, excepting that its desti- 
nation was not written on the doors. The 
other was a stage coach, and they were racing 
against each other. They would not stop at 
the summit of the hill to block, as they should 
have done, but continued at the same speed 
down the hiU, which they had maintained up 
on the other side. The people, travellers and 
servants, of the inn at the verge of the hill, 
came out and lined the road, looking down 
after them with the utmost trepidation for the 
result, which soon took place near the bottom. 
The baronet's foresight saved his carriage, and 
spared his horses some dreadful injiuies. 

Notwithstanding this precaution, the near 
coach slightly brushed that of Sir Walter in 
passing, and then went upon the other, when 
their wheels became closely locked. The off- 
wheels of one, and the near-wheels of the 
other, by the force of the colUsion, were raised 
some inches from the ground. At length, with 
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a terrific shout from both coaches, the stage 
was overturned upon its side, and in that situ- 
ation was dragged a considerable distance be- 
fore the horses were stopped. The private 
mail had the spokes of the hind-wheel driven 
under, and immediately fell with a great crash. 
When the horses were stopped, the carriage 
remained in a slanting position across the road. 
For this preservation from also being over- 
turned, the mail was indebted to an ice-well, 
which projected near two feet from the bot- 
tom, and was constructed for the convenience 
of having wine of the best quality, obtained in 
London, ready at command, the flavour of 
which would be improved by being kept in a 
cool place, in hot weather, while travelling. 

The baronet shuddered at the probable con- 
sequences of the accident, and upon seeing the 
road strewed in every direction with persons, 
some unable to stir, others moaning from 
agony, or just beginning to recover themselves 
from the dreadful shock* 
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Sir Walter lost no time in approaching the 
sufferers, and in placing those most injured in 
his carriage, which immediately conveyed them 
to the nearest place for surgical assistance; 
the passengers of the stage coach, in conse- 
quence of being overturned, were, it appeared, 
the greatest sufferers; and the coachman had 
a compound fracture of the leg. 

The gentlemen of the mail were all thrown 
from the roof, one of whom was taken up 
senseless, and appeared seriously hurt. The 
others escaped with a few bruises. 

" Bee the poors," said the. gentleman in 
the inside, looking out of the lower window, 
in dreadful alarm, " what the divil is the mat- 
ter? Bee mey sowl, my savantain sanses are 
jolted' as clain out of my haid, as are the 
brains of a calf, dished up for the tahble. 
To be landed after this fashion, bee J — s, is 
no joke." 

" Oh! you are there, Paddy, are you?" said 
a gentleman coming to let Mr. Friske out, (for 
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it was himself,) with a whip in his hand, with- 
out his hat and a scalp which he wore to cover 
a bald part of his head, and which had come 
off in his hat in the fall, and had rolled with 
it to some distance. " Bilt as to your savan- 
tain sanses," continued the gentleman^ who 
was no other than Lord Hulse, imitating him, 
'^ I was afraid they must be dished along with 
broken bottles, wine, ice and water, for the 
carriage is surrounded with their particles." 

'^ Bad luck to it,'' said the honourable gen- 
tleman, stepping out, '* if the wine is all spilt! 
a drap of sparkling would be no bad catch to 
chair one' sJuUing spirits." 

" Foregad, my lord," said the Hon. G. Fop- 
pery, approaching, ** you have killed Welldone ; 
there he goes, lifeless, in the arms of a strange 
gentleman. Lord Oaks, and Sir Philip Handy." 

Such was the fact; Captain Welldone, mo- 
tionless, was being carried to the inn upon the 
hill, by Sir Walter Mortimer, and the two 
other persons just mentioned, who were pas- 
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sengers, in company with a few others, by 
Lord Hulse's mail on their way to town. 

The party, consisting altogether of eleven 
persons, had now assembled together, and 
poured out their grateful acknowledgments 
to Sir Walter for his prompt and friendly 
assistance. 

Among the party, three or four were re- 
cognized by the baronet, though he himself 
was totally unknown to the whole of them, ex- 
cept by person, in the fashionable walks of life. 

*^ Will you do us the honour," at length 
said Lord Hulse, addressing the baronet, " to 
allow us the advantage of knowing the name 
of a gentleman, who has laid us imder such 
deep obligations?" 

" Sir Walter Mortimer," replied the baronet. 

** Sir Walter Mortimer, of Mortimer Hall, 
in the North of England?" rejoined Lord 
Hulse. 

" The same, sir," said the baronet. 

*' An untoward adventure of this kind, sir, 
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relieves one of the necessity of observing much 
ceremony," said hb lordship. *^ My name is 
Lord Hulse," bowing low, ** and I am parti- 
cularly proud that I have the honour of such 
an introduction, though it is brought about 
by so unhappy a casualty. Allow me to pre- 
sume to make my friends also known to you. 

Mr. Friske, M. P. for , of DeU Hall, in 

the County of Pembrokeshire; Lord Oaks; 
Sir Philip Handy; the Hon. George Foppery," 
&c., &c., &c. 

They all bowed as they w^ere severally 
named, which was done with so much rapidity, 
that the confusion the baronet was thrown into 
by finding himself thus curiously among per- 
sons, most of whom figured in the singu- 
lar sketches of Mr. Percival, passed unob- 
served. 

" Do you tahke snufi*, sir?" said Mr. Friske, 
presenting a curiously wrought and very costly 
gold snufi'box, a very recent gain at cards. 

The baronet was inwardly convulsed with 
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laughter, as this offer by the honourable gen- 
tleman, reminded him how faithful his friend 
had been in his description, but his command 
of himself caused it to pass over his features 
with a faint smile^ 

" Come, gentlemen," said Lord Hulse, ** since 
we must wait here till a new wheel is put to 
the carriage, which is all the material damage 
we have sustained, barring poor Welldone's 
unlucky fall, suppose we see what the larder 
of this small crib consists of. * Any port in a 
storm' is my motto." 

The baronet was of course invited to stay 
and partake of some refreshment, which he 
was most reluctantly obliged to consent to. 

Mr. Friske in the meanwhile went to the 
carriage, had it raised, and carefully examined 
the ice-well, and luckily, as he thought, foimd 
five bottles of wine, — three of champagne and 
two of claret, called " tache." He mounted 
the stairs of the inn, singing " May we ne'er 
want a friend or a bottle to give him." A 
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repast was soon after served up, consisting 
of boiled rabbits, chickens, &c. 

The whole of the time, and until the ba- 
ronet's carriage came to the door, the con- 
versation was on sporting pursuits. When 
taking his leave. Sir Walter received invita- 
tions to see some of the party in London, 
which he treated as a matter of course. Cap- 
tain Welldone, soon after, so far recovered, 
as to be able to join his friends in a glass of 
claret. 

Mr. Friske whispered to Lord Hulse, ",Bee 
the poors, what a fine flat the baronet would 
make, he was so mighty tander hearted." He 
set him down for being, no doubt, as soft- 
headed as he was humane. 

Under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, together with there being so many pre- 
sent, two or three of whom were flats in train- 
ing, it was utterly out of the question to try 
Sir Walter at this period, though the notion 
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unquestionably crossed his mind, for to him, 
** all was fish that came to net," and he never 
liked to throw a chance away. 
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